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DISCIPLINE OF FREEDOM 


THE WARE LECTURE, 1941 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


Harry D. Giveonse, 
who delivered the 
Ware Lecture in 
Boston during Anni- 
versary Week last 
May, is President of 
Brooklyn College of 
the City of New 
York, the largest un- 
dergraduate college 
in America. He was 
one of the founders 
of the Chicago Uni- 
versity Round-Table 
Radio Program. 


cipline” suggests the big stick and regimentation 

B while the word “freedom” is regarded as pe- 
culiarly democratic and suggests individualist self- 
determination. It is conveniently overlooked that 
some of the worst forms of modern tyranny are demo- 
cratically imposed, while on the other hand the com- 
mon root of the words “discipline” and “disciple” 
suggests that the social restraint of the individual may 
be achieved by the democratic agency of shared values 
—that is to say, by moral like-mindedness, as well as 
by the authoritarian technique of imposition by cen- 
tral government. 

The moral penumbra of freedom has been a central 
problem to me as a student, a teacher, and an admin- 
istrator, and, most of all perhaps, as a citizen. I re- 
member coming back from a long stay in Europe in 
1919, as a student, passionately interested in politics 
and proud of the things with which Woodrow Wilson 
had managed to identify American democracy. I re- 
call getting off the steamer in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
with the zeal of a pilgrim who reaches his chosen des- 
tination. I did not know that I was coming back to 
a city that was in the midst of a dock-strike. As I 
walked along in youthful exaltation at the rediscovery 


Ts the modern democratic mind the word “dis- 


of things once familiar to smell and touch, I arrived at 


a telegraph office. When I reached the door a big 
husky took me by the shoulders, and threw me down 
the steps. I understood later that he was a picket. 
on the alert for people who had been served by 
“scabs,” and the labels on my bag had told the story. 
Amazed at such treatment, I asked a bystander for the 
explanation. His reply was, “It’s a free country, isn’t 
fe” 


That same day the papers told of a huge dinner 
given to celebrate the visit of Lord Northcliff. Every- 
one in New York seemed to be on the speakers’ list, 
and Northcliff did not get the floor until after mid- 
night. He raised a glass of water to the huge American 
flag that covered the ceiling of the hall and said he 
would toast “to the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, where you do as you please, and if you 
don’t, they make you.” 

Everything that can be said about “freedom” lies 
between those two statements: “It’s a free country, 
isn’t it?” and “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, where you do as you please, and if you 
don’t, they make you.” Perhaps the best way of draw- 
ing the thing into focus is to discuss the claims re- 
cently put forward by two spokesmen for the genera- 
tion that was young in 1917, Professor Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin of Harvard University* and Walter Lippmann.** 

Professor Sorokin believes that the United States is 
now in a period comparable to that of the decline of 
the Roman Empire, because our youth is “fat and 
lazy” and “morally and physically softened.” He pro- 
poses revolutionary entrance examinations for an ideal 
educational system whereby the young men would be 
tempted by a flock of Hollywood beauties reclining on 
luxurious lounges beside tables piled high with rich 
foods. If a student could pass up these temptations 
for three days, he would be regarded as “incorruptible” 
and his higher education would begin. Professor Soro- 
kin obviously thinks that the main sources of corrup- 
tion in modern youth are the sins which the Old 
Testament designates as “lust” and “gluttony.” 


Real Sin Is Sacrifice of Values 


Professor Sorokin’s diagnosis and prescription prob- 
ably throw more light on his own generation than on 
the twenty-year-olds now in college. Twenty years’ 
experience among students leads me to say that if 
there are sins of which the present college generation 
is NOT guilty, they are the sins of which Dr. Sorokin 
is thinking. This complaint of the “soft” living of 
our youth is the characteristic smokescreen behind 
which adults hide their own responsibility. To those 
among us who have seen the gallant struggles which 
young people have made in the past decade to over- 
come unparalleled economic and social handicaps, 
such preachment will sound like a verbal hogwash. 
Sorokin apparently said nothing about the sin which 
is abundantly more responsible for the corruption of 
Western democratic leadership: the drive to sacrifice 
all other values to “getting by,” the prevalent “career- 
ism,” of which one of the more vulgar academic forms 
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presents itself in the temptation to tell the world what 
it wants to hear rather than what your conscience tells 
you it needs to be told. 

Walter Lippmann’s indictment of modern education 
is not so easily dismissed. He builds up a contrast be- 
tween the confusion of modern politics and the states- 
manship of the men who wrote the American Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, and then proceeds to 
blame the difference on modern education which “is 
determined to destroy Western civilization” by refus- 
ing to transmit from generation to generation “the 
religious and classical culture of the Western World.” 
Offhand, of course, we may first of all question whether 
part of his difficulty does not lie in the false perspec- 
tive which so easily distorts such historical compari- 
sons. How much truth is there in a picture of religious 
culture which includes men like Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Tom Paine? Is is justifiable 
to speak of religious and classical culture as if they 
formed a homogeneous entity when the record clearly 
shows that these were two aspects of a cultural tradi- 
tion which were frequently in conflict? Lippmann has 
come a long way since The Preface to Morals, and 
like many another modern he swings from religious 
relativism clear back to Thomas Aquinas and 
Etienne Gilson. Tempting as it is to follow these 
secondary issues, how much truth is there in the main 
thesis that the changes in character and in ability of 
our public men are due to the differences in curriculum 
of formal education? 


Influence of Family and Church 


If we assume for a moment that the evaluation of 
the change in public men and in formal education is 
correct, it remains clear that the whole argument rests 
on the assumption that formal education plays essen- 
tially the same role in the total education of the young 
in 1940 as it did in 1750. This assumption is the fatal 
flaw in the argument. The significant change in “total” 
education is precisely the shift in the contribution 
made by the family, the church, the neighborhood, the 
region, and a variety of primary groups relative to the 
role of formal education in school and college. If 
formal education should follow Mr. Lippmann’s_advice 
and return to the classic pattern, it would simply bring 
out more clearly the deficiencies in “total” education 
that are due to the lessened “grip” of the other-than- 
formal educational agencies. 

‘It is true that the schools are doing a number of 
things today which they formerly did not do, and did 
not have to do. It is not true, however, that we 
should return to the educational results of 1750 if the 
school should return to its 1750 program. For the 
stubborn social fact of the present is simply this: 
formal education is not supplemented by the educa- 
tional influence of the community, the family, and the 
church at present as it was supplemented in 1750, and 
if the schools did not extend their program beyond 
the strictly academic program, no one else would. 

An earlier pattern of formal education was quite 
content to reduce formal education to strictly intel- 
lectual, or academic, limits because the other-than- 
intellectual aspects of education were developed else- 
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where. Modern insight and experience have thrown 
doubt on the validity of the “intellectual” discipline 
afforded by the classical pattern even in its narrow 
cultural confines, but the basic fact calling for a re- 
definition of the function of formal education is the 
speed of social change, the declining role of a number 
of social institutions that were formerly the very mar- 
row of our culture, and the heavy reliance on im- 
personal social relations which inevitably accompany 
an economic system based upon refined division of 
labor and aimed at high material productivity. 


Problems of an Urban Community 


A glance at the actual problems that face a school 
administrator in a typical American urban community 
is worth a volume of nostalgic generalizations. Church 
statistics show an appalling decline in the enrollment 
of the young—and for those still in its fold the church 
has become an anemic copy of the institution that 
preceded it. The family lives in an apartment house, 
the mother may be employed, the social functions of 
the family are in decline, and its limited size makes 
it imperative to supplement certain socializing func- 
tions in nursery school, which were formerly auto- 
matically discharged by brothers and sisters. The 
family is likely to have a social and religious back- 
ground of rural stability, which has been changed 
within the past generation for the hectic pace of ur- 
ban instability that characterizes industrial America. 
The twenty-year-olds are likely to be the first Ameri- 
can-born generation, and partly because of our interest 
in “Americanization,” their values and moral yard- 
sticks are utterly distinct from those of their parents. 
Chronologically, the difference between parents and 
children is one generation; culturally, the gap in mod- 
ern urban America is three or four generations if meas- 
ured by the standards of colonial America. 

In such a setting the shift in the educational effec- 
tiveness of community, church, and family has been 
so impressive that it would be criminal neglect of pro- 
fessional responsibility to ignore its impact when the 
role of formal education is under consideration. Nos- 
talgie prescription of a program of classical studies 
which may have served adequately in the past is about 
as effective therapy under the circumstances as the 
traditional appeal to “tried and tested ideas of the 
past” in any case where the ideas involved were tried 
and tested under totally different circumstances. Under 
such circumstances the facts call for deliberate and 
purposeful reconstruction in the light of the total situa- 
tion as it confronts creative professional insight—and 
the repetition of time-worn clichés is likely to be as 
effective as the best civil war strategy in modern total 
war. 


Fundamental Weakness of Our Society 


The disintegration of social cohesion in our culture 
is apparent. We are losing faith in the shibboleths of 
the pre-1929 days which were based upon the assump- 
tion that all our problems were basically economic in 


character, and that freedom and democracy were es- 


sentially a matter of adequate, or even rising, standards 
of living. Prosperity and full employment of resources 


will mean larger markets and an increased scale of 
operations—and the trend toward impersonal social 
relations will increase correspondingly. I believe that 
the fundamental weakness of free and democratic so- 
ciety lies in this area. 

We all recognize the peculiar suggestibility of the 
modern “mind,” particularly in its urban manifesta- 
tions. We are aware of the peril of sheer verbalism 
and sloganeering, and of the emotional appeal to the 
ill-balanced of the spurious “wholeness” of a dogmatic 
and totalitarian program. The discipline of totali- 
tarianism appeals because excessive emphasis on spe- 
cialization has made for lop-sided or warped develop- 
ment of personality, and the totalitarians appeal to 
this “lack of wholeness” with their emphasis on the 
warmth of the herd, their stress on youth movements, 
the discipline of rhythm and marching, and countless 
other devices. 


Social Cohesion Consciously Created 


When we discuss free institutions, we usually devote 
our attention to the variety of liberties, and specify 
such things as freedom of thought, religion, and as- 
sembly. We seldom speak of the nature of the free 
man who can be trusted with such freedom. We have 
drawn on the cultural deposits in our moral banks 
until the cashier ran out of funds—and now it is be- 
coming apparent that the social cohesion which will 
be essential if free institutions are to endure, will have 
to be created by conscious and rationally directed 
effort in a planned and purposeful manner. This is 
one area in which laissez-faire will not work. In fact, 
free economic institutions depend upon the stability 
of the social framework within which competitive con- 
ditions can continue to exist. Current experience in- 
dicates that the stability of that social framework can- 
not be taken for granted. 

Freedom is always based upon shared experience 
and moral like-mindedness, and it is part of the dan- 
ger of our present position that we have lost sight 
of this. essential! prerequisite. The remedy does not 
lie in the direction of more verbal instruction. Moral 
conduct is developed through shared experience. Purely 
verbal techniques of communication are part of our 
modern problem. A comparison of modern practices 
with traditional town-meeting democracy brings out 
the fact that town-meeting discussion had a fourth 
dimension in its oratory. The additional dimension 
was time. Men and women listened to one another, 
and because they knew one another intimately, they 
evaluated what was said with the yardstick of this 
shared experience over time. How much does the 
modern citizen know about the silver-tongued voice 
on the radio or even about his own neighbors? 


The Problem of Freedom 


If modern discussion so frequently deteriorates into 
mere argument, it is precisely because the parties in- 
volved too rarely measure the validity of what is said 
by a common moral yardstick. There is no agree- 
ment upon the criteria of truth, and the other fellow’s 
argument therefore doesn’t “make sense.” Under the 


circumstances a sort of moral fatigue with the whole 
process of discussion sets in, and another. prerequisite 
of dictatorship has been met. 

The problem of freedom is therefore not essentially 
a matter of standards of living, and in this larger 
perspective it seems almost ridiculous to say that it is 
not a matter of reading the classics or even of “cul- 
tivation of the intellect.” The crucial problems are 
not concerned with the definition of the rights of free 
men but rather with the recognition of the depend- 
ence of those rights upon the existence of a common 
sense of responsibility, or, in other words, upon the 
vitality of shared loyalties. The crucial question is: 
What has happened to the loyalties of western man, 
and what, if anything, can be done about it? 


Our Narrowing Loyalties 


Loyalty is frequently confused with a rather narrow 
spirit of patriotic devotion to the national government 
and its symbols. It is really much broader than that; 
in fact, part of the contemporary difficulty with loyalty 
lies in its constantly narrowing appeal. We are loyal 
to our community, our family, our religion, our pro- 
fession, but it is obvious that contemporary loyalties 
are limited by the dwindling role of the family, of re- 
ligion, and of local and regional appeal. In a national 
emergency a society with loyalties that are narrowed 
in this manner will seek its salvation in sudden sharp 
stress on the loyalties that remain, and there are likely 
to be overtones of chauvinism in this process. Chau- 
vinistic patriotism is of course only a veneer of loyalty. 
It is likely to be intolerant of free personality and, 
therefore, ultimately subversive of freedom in general. 


The Long-Run Remedy 


The remedy is not simple. It lies in the slow, long- 
run process of rebuilding loyalties of the most diver- 
sified sort. Fundamentally, loyalty means the dedica- 
tion of a person to a cause or purpose. In fact, the 
whole notion of personality is inconceivable without 
the existence of purpose. Training the young or re- 
training the adult for loyalty is, therefore, not a short- 
run process of routine drill, or superficial observance 
of patriotic ritual. It means the creation of oppor- 
tunities for new loyalties or the re-invigoration of old 
ones, and this probably will take the form, first of all, 
of new forms of direct participation. It is impossible 
to force people to be loyal, but it is possible to reveal 
new opportunities for loyalty and to teach examples 
of various types of loyalty through biography and 
history in general. Broadly speaking, this means a 
new emphasis in education on the contribution of per- 
sonality and on the opportunity for dedicated service 
to a value or ideal. It probably also means a greater 
stress on shared experience in skill and rhythm, and 
a lessened emphasis on purely verbal techniques of 
communication and exhortation. 

The discipline of free men lies in the pattern of 
diversified and interwoven loyalties that prevails in 
a free society. Freedom will endure, or rather, society 
can afford freedom, when men and women are each 
and every one dedicated to significant purpose in indi- 
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The vast Chautauqua audience in the amphitheater 


Unitarians 
at Chautauqua 


mer than for many years—perhaps more than 

ever before. This isn’t a matter of statistics, 
though the fact that by August 1 Unitarians from 
twenty-three states and the Province of Ontario had 
registered at our denominational headquarters may 
serve to indicate that there is a statistical basis for 
the assertion. Rather, it is a matter of the growing 
awareness among us that Chautauqua is so great an 
opportunity for Unitarians that it deserves much wider 
support by the denomination as a whole. 

There are several reasons for this. To begin with, 
the nine years of devoted service which Rey. and Mrs. 
John M. Foglesong have rendered, as the directors 
of our Unitarian House, are now bearing fruit. It 
would not be easy to exaggerate the value which their 
unselfish and skilful work has brought to our cause 
at Chautauqua. They have made our headquarters, 
located at a most strategic spot just across the street 
from the famous Hall of Philosophy, a center of 
gracious hospitality and of the power of liberal re- 
ligion. They have won and held the respect of the 
authorities of the Institution, and it is in no small 
degree directly attributable to their quiet efforts that 
Unitarians are today granted so many privileges at 
this vitally significant place. 

Another reason is the cordial and friendly attitude 
of Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of the Chautauqua 
Institution for more than a quarter of a century, who 
occupies a position of unquestioned leadership in adult 
education in the United States. He is also chairman 
of the board of trustees of Town Hall, Inc., of 
New York, and frequently acts as moderator of the 
preliminary meeting of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air. Dr. Bestor apparently likes to have Uni- 
tarians come to Chautauqua: at any rate, he gives 
that impression on every occasion, and the Unitarians 
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Mp ve Unitarians visited Chautauqua this sum- 


who have come to know him personally have the high- 
est regard for him. He is a thoroughly delightful host, 
and a magnificent presiding officer. 

It was at Dr. Bestor’s invitation that Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton, minister of our church in Cleveland, 
twice acted as chaplain for a week, during the sum- 
mers of 1935 and 1937, and established a reputation 
with the vast Chautauqua audience that shows no 
signs of diminishing. Everywhere both Dr. and Mrs. 
Lupton are recognized as among the leading figures 
on the Chautauqua grounds. And again it was Dr. 
Bestor who twice extended the invitation to the presi- 
dent of the A. U. A. to serve in the same capacity as 
chaplain for a week, in the summers of 1939 and 1941. 
Clearly, Unitarians are receiving their full share of 
recognition in the leadership of the religious program. 


The chaplain for the week has a busy but very thrill- 
ing experience. On Sunday morning he preaches in 
the vast amphitheater to a congregation that numbers 
some 6,000 people and represents nearly every known 
variety of religious affiliation. Then he conducts the 
daily devotional service throughout the week, with 
congregations of perhaps 500.. On Sunday afternoon 
he speaks at the famous Vesper Service, where the 
sentiment that is so characteristic of Chautauqua is 
at its strongest and best; and during the week he 
speaks at a good many other occasions in the denomi- 
national houses, to informal groups of young people, 
at the ministers’ club, and so on. Individual confer- 
ences fill in what remains of his time, and he is very 
lucky if he can manage to get a dip in the lake each 
day. 

Short of an actual visit, the best way to get ac- 
quainted with what Chautauqua offers is to write to 
the Publicity Department, Chautauqua, New York, 
and ask for a copy of the Official Program and also 
fora booklet entitled “When you plan your vacation 
this summer—consider Chautauqua.” It may seem a 
long way ahead to be thinking about plans for neat 
summer, but the months have a way of rolling by 
very fast, and it really isn’t too early to start think- 
ing about joining the growing company of Unitarians 
who include Chautauqua in their vacation plans. 

From the beginning, Chautauqua has been an edu- 
cational enterprise. It was founded in 1874 by Lewis 
Miller, of Akron, Ohio, a manufacturer and Sunday 
School worker, and John Heyl Vincent, editor of the 
Sunday School Journal, and later a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Both men were deeply 
interested in the training of Sunday School teachers, 
and it was this motive that prompted them to start 
the new project. Bishop Vincent was always particu- 
larly insistent that Chautauqua was not a “camp meet- 
ing” but an educational institution—“totally unlike 
the camp meeting.” This policy has never been 
changed, and the sixty-eighth annual session this sum- 
mer amply demonstrated that fact. This basic edu- 
cational purpose is perhaps the reason why Unitarians 
have always felt at home in the atmosphere of Chau- 
tauqua, for while educational methods change with 
changing times and needs there is a central core of 
unchanging purpose that holds abiding loyalties and 
is perennially fresh and attractive. 


The Two-Hour-a-Week Club 


By CORNELIS HEYN 


North Andover Center, Massachusetts, and the 
first club organized there recently. 

The idea, so simple in its essence, came out of a 
background of community co-operation. There had 
been need for a playground in this place for some 
years, but the town simply did not seem to have the 
funds for the purpose. A group of neighborhood peo- 
ple, headed by the local Unitarian minister, went to 
work on a rather marshy field and built themselves a 
playground. The town, impressed by the enthusiasm 
of these people, voted to buy the field, and the next 
year gave a sizeable sum of money for further improve- 
ment and playground facilities. The work is still go- 
ing on and will go on for some years to come. 


The question arose: how could this enthusiasm for 
community co-operation be solidified, or, to use more 
popular parlance, pmned down? As we all know, this 
happens in many places: a need will be felt for some 
community improvement—a playground, a swimming 
beach, or whatever it may be. Enthusiasm runs high, 
a movement is organized, people work hard, and then, 
when the improvement is a reality, the people dis- 
band. Also, there are many service clubs in existence, 
doing fine work; but they give money, as a rule, not 
time and labor. 

This Two-Hour-a-Week Club will continue to work 
on and for the playground, naturally, but already other 
improvements are planned or under way. 

For example, three boys, members of the club, 
are working to widen and improve a_ sidewalk 
they use every day going to and from each other’s 
home. This sidewalk, over the course of years, had 
become grown in with grass and weeds-and bordered 
by a beautiful crop of poison ivy. So they decided 
to make that the object of their two hours a week. 
Already some hundred yards of sidewalk have been 
cleared, and neighboring people, as well as they them- 
selves, are pleased. The boys think the work is fun, 
they make an improvement party out of their labor, 
and other boys come along and help. 

Simple improvements, all of them, and young and 
old can do them. For more complicated jobs there are 
skilled members of the club to draw on. Take the 
bus situation. People who use the bus from the local 
station have to wait sometimes as long as half an 
hour with no place to sit down. Across from the sta- 
tion, just a few steps, is a little park, and the club 
intends to place there a few sturdy benches so that the 
bus patrons can sit down and wait in comfort. Our 
carpenter member will come in handy here. 

Behind the idea is a more important aspect, namely, 
the awakening and building up of the sense of com- 
munity responsibility, which is sadly lacking almost 
everywhere. Imagine, here millions of young men 
stand ready to give their lives, the most precious thing 
they have, for the defence of their country, on the 


[x Two-Hour-a-Week Club idea was born in 


altar of patriotism. Yet the large majority of them, 
when they return, if they do, will hardly stir a finger 
to improve the community they live in. This may 
mean that the children in our schools are not suffi- 
ciently impressed by their schooling with personal re- 
sponsibility and the value of community co-operation. 

There is a definite division in people’s minds, it 
seems, between what is theirs and what belongs to the 
province of the town or the city. “The town should 
do this,” or, “That’s the town’s business’—how many 
times we hear such talk. 

What should be more firmly in the minds of people, 
young and old, is that we, the local residents, are the 
town, and we are responsible for the conditions in our 
community. So there may be great educational value 
in this idea of the Two-Hour-a-Week Club, in making 
people community conscious. “Anyone can give two 
hours a week”—that’s the saying going around this 
neighborhood. 

Anyone can join. The membership in this first 
club runs from two boys nine years old to one lady 
70 years young. There is more than enough work to 
go around, and there are tasks for everyone. Every- 
thing done should be “improvement,” not work or 
project, and the actual labor made into an “improve- 
ment party.” The work should be fun. 

There are no dues in this club, but already dona- 
tions are coming in to pay for needed materials. The 
variety of membership takes care of the finances, for 
this includes: (1)—full members, who promise to give 
two hours a week; (2)—associate members, who will 
give an hour or half an hour a week; (3) —contributing 
members, who are unable to go out and work but who 
wish to donate something, in money or materials, to 
the cause; and (4)—honorary members, who have 
made or are making some notable contribution to the 
improvement of the community. 

If the idea spreads and catches on, there could be 
a Two-Hour-a-Week Club in every neighborhood, 
church, school; a boon to every community, and a 
great aid in the building of a better world. 


: beth ; 


Co-operative work builds playgrounds and good citizens 
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Every Man a Creator 
The Sennen for the Month 


By Maynarp Van Dyke 


Tue most devastating of the dis- 
eases which afflict the bodies and 
minds of men and women are 
those which develop dangerously 
long before their destructive effects 
are discovered. The same thing is 
true of those insidious forces which 
sometimes undermine the spiritual 
health of a people or a nation. 
Today in America, we are all 
aware of many threatening forces gathered against us 
as a free people and as a free nation. But I wonder 
if we are aware of all of them. The dangers which we 
discuss the most are those obvious ones which operate 
in the physical realm of things and events. But do 
they constitute our greatest dangers? I do not think so. 
I am not nearly as much afraid of what the avowed 
enemies of our democracy will do to us as I am of 
what our fear of them will make us do to ourselves. 
For out of the fears we have shared during the past 
months has grown a certain trend, a certain attitude, a 


certain sense of futility which, in my judgment, is far- 


more dangerous than many of the forces and things 
which threaten us more openly. 

Many of us have been aware of an increasing num- 
ber of people who, giving expression to this sense of 
futility daily in the common conversations of the home 
and of the street, emphasize the symptoms which tell 
us of its real and potential development. 

I think everyone is now agreed that the fate which 
has brought so much sorrow to the people of France 
must be attributed to the breakdown of that nation’s 
spiritual unity and health, a breakdown that took 
place long before the enemy entered her borders. 

In contrast, as we have witnessed the heroic efforts 
of the English people in the defense of their home, I 
think we have all sensed, underlying that heroism, a 
reality of spiritual health and vitality altogether holy. 

What then is our trouble? Frankly, I think this 
current pessimism is due to a tragic ignorance of the 
creative nature of the individual personality. The man 
who accepts defeatism today is simply unaware of the 
resources he himself possesses—unaware of the values 
inert within him. Too many people are born, live, 
breathe, move, grow old, and die without ever discover- 
ing their real selves, without ever realizing the latent 
power and creativeness their ignorance stifles. They 
live superficially, carelessly, and wastefully. 

But, unfortunately, that does not mean that they 
have no effect upon the lives of their fellowmen. They 
have a definite effect, but it is negative. The fact is, 
every word you and [I speak, every act you and I per- 
form, every attitude you and I assume, good, bad or 
indifferent, has a definite effect upon the lives of those 
with whom we live and work. 
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Just as I do not believe that any normal person 
wants to be bad, neither do I believe that any normal 
person really desires to live his life on the basis of a 
pessimistic philosophy of life. Such a philosophy gives 
little or no satisfaction to the mind or to the soul. 
The man or woman who slips into an attitude of de- 
featism does so usually not through desire but as the 
result of following the path of least resistance morally 
and spiritually. 

So I would suggest to all those who, like myself and 
every other person, are forced at times to admit that 
their attitude toward life is not altogether wholesome 
or healthy, 

I would suggest to everyone who in the face of the 
problems of our present troubled world has given 
way to a sense of futility, to pessimism, to defeatism,— 

I would suggest to everyone who can no longer find 
incentive in idealism, who doubts the value of his or 
her life,— 

I would suggest to all these that they have reached 
a danger point that involves not only their own wel- 
fare but the welfare of others. I would remind them 
that they are endowed with spiritual and intellectual 
resources far more powerful than they realize, that 
deep within them is a source of divine creativity, a 
relationship with their God from which, if they will 


‘it, will come the solution of all their intimate prob- 


lems, the strength to withstand oppressive evil, the 
wisdom and courage to build an adventurous and 
creative life. 


For Creative Character 


There is a definite technique for the achievement of 
creative character. As is true of every other natural 
process, certain laws control its function. Every great 
personality of history has known and obeyed these 
laws. 

Prayer is composed of many phases and is inter- 
preted in many ways. Primary in its function is the 
act of contemplation, wherein man, alone, searches and 
cleanses and discovers himself. At that point, within 
the act of contemplation, self-realization and creativity 
begin. It is an essential experience to every creative 
life. 

More than anything else, if we are to realize our 
creative function in the midst of this madly seething 
modern world, we must cultivate new hours of alone- 
ness in order to discover our resources, find our God 
and ourselves. 

The idealism of Christian America is at stake today. 
We of this generation can secure it for the ages if we 
obey the laws of human achievement, if we practice 
the art of aloneness, searching our souls for the source 
of our divine inheritance. There are, of course, realms 
of experience over which our control is limited, but if 
we have mastered the art of aloneness, if we have dis- 
covered our spiritual resources, we can meet life and 
all of its experiences with noble and free hearts, men 
and women to whom defeat has no meaning, to whom 
every thought and action is creative. 

For every man is a creator—only ignorance and in- 
difference can keep him from his God-like achievement. 


Dinosaurs Come and Go 


T the end of a fascinating book re- 
cently published by the Minnesota 
Historical Society, with the title, The 

Voyageurs Highway, by Grace Lee Nute, 
there is a chronological table that quite takes 
my breath away. It starts with the emer- 
gence of the northeastern Minnesota country, 
“a part of the oldest land mass in the world,” 
and the date assigned for this event is 
500,000,000 B. C. Next comes the formation 
of the Saganaga Lake granites, somewhere around 
350,000,000 B. C., and the depositing of the Mesabi 
iron ore about 200,000,000 B. C. I have to confess 
that these figures stretch my imagination almost to 
the breaking point; but the exercise is profitable, for 
when I come to the next item on the list, I find that 
it is comparatively easy to grasp. 

Even at that, however, it is still a bit difficult to 
realize just what the words and figures mean. My 
eyes perceive the printed symbols, “25,000,000 B. C., 
Dinosaurs come and go,” but my mind stumbles. Rela- 
tively, of course, that is a recent event—relatively to 
the events previously mentioned. When one _ is 
habituated to thinking in hundreds of millions, either 
of years or of dollars, a paltry amount like twenty-five 
million ought not to be bothersome; but the fact re- 
mains that my head swims even at the smaller figure. 
Only when I concentrate on the Mesabi iron and the 
Saganaga granites can I begin to feel at home in the 
age of the Dinosaurs. 

It is comforting to find a foot-note at the bottom of 
the page, “Dates in this chronology are perforce ap- 
proximate in several instances.” If the geologists find 
themselves compelled to think in approximations, per- 
haps there is some excuse for the ordinary reader. 


They Had Their Day 


What matters chiefly, so far as I am concerned, is 
that the dinosaurs have come and gone. They must 
have been impressive creatures in their day, but I find 
considerable satisfaction in the assurance that their 
day was a very long time ago. Let the geologists try 
their best to make one understand exactly how long 
ago they had their day and ceased to be: I am con- 
tent to know that they are safely out of my way, not 
approximately but very thoroughly, so that I can go 
about my own business without worrying about them. 
It is pleasant to reflect that 25,000,000 B. C. is 
remote enough not to interfere seriously with 1941 
A. D. Our age has troubles enough of its own. 

And, if the dinosaurs came and went, perhaps we 
have some reason to hope that other strange and 
formidable creatures now inhabiting and tormenting 
_ the planet will in due course cease to trouble the earth. 


Letting our thoughts travel as far into the 
future as the scientsits would have them 
travel back into the past, we can try to im- 
agine the time when someone will chronicle 
the fact that tanks and stukas and_ sub- 
marines once made their way across the land, 
under the sea, and through the air. “When 
did these strange and fearful creatures roam 
abroad?” the children will ask; and the answer 
may be as reassuring as that which we now 
give about the dinosaurs. Let us hope it won’t have 
to be in the same astronomical figures! 


The Dawn of Conscience 


Such mental gymnastics are the best cure for the 
sin of pessimism, which is the besetting sin of thought- 
ful people today. Get even an approximate notion of 
the length of time it has taken to produce this earth 
of ours, to people it with human beings, and to make a 
rude beginning of anything that deserves to be called 
civilization, and you cannot hold the mood of im- 
patience that is the source of pessimism. If the dino- 
saurs strolled over the hills of Minnesota twenty-five 
million years ago, it was only five thousand years ago 
that mankind first caught the gleam of the distinction 
between right and wrong. To be disheartened because 
the teachings of Jesus have not conquered the jungle- 
heritage of mankind in two thousand years is merely 
to reveal one’s colossal ignorance of the significance 
of time in human evolution. On the stupendous 
“time line” that stretches back to the dawn of human 
life, the period that we call the Christian era is so 
short as to be almost microscopic; and yet we have 
the nerve to let ourselves be discouraged because Jesus 
has not yet overthrown the citadels of greed and 
savagery whose foundations were laid aeons before the 
first glacial invasion of our American continent! The 
dinosaurs came and went, but not in two thousand 
years. 


Two Kinds of Patience 


There are two kinds of patience, short-term and long- 
term, corresponding to the amount of time needed to 
get some particular thing done. Sir Edward Grey once 
wrote that what is most needed in politics is the ideal- 
ist who can estimate correctly the limits of what is 
possible in one generation; and the distinction between 
the two kinds of patience rests upon the correctness 
of that estimate. Impatience is inevitable if we sup- 
pose something can be accomplished in ten years that 
requires ten centuries, or if we expect to get something 
done in six weeks that requires six years. 

Particularly is this true in matters involving long 
established social habits. Every now and again some- 
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one gets excited about the barbaric practices connected 
with funerals, and loudly demands immediate and radi- 
cal reform. The demand is natural and the need for 
drastic reform is clear, but anyone who thinks he can 
persuade people to abandon quickly customs that have 
thousands of years of history behind them is just fool- 
ing himself. It can’t be done—in a hurry. The long 
and infinitely complicated mass of ancient ideas and 
emotions and habits must be disentangled with long 
and infinitely patient effort, and if we see a single for- 
ward step in the course of one generation we ought to 
be satisfied. Funerals today are in many cases much 
less barbaric than they were even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and that marks real advance. The Biblical 
formula applies to this sort of patience: “Line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little, there a 
little. . . .’ We have to school ourselves to estimate 
more accurately the limits of what is possible in a 
short space of time, and we need to use that word 
“short” with some knowledge of the long sweep of 
history. 


The Demand for Quick Results 


vA But there is peril in following this line of argument 
too far, the peril of rationalizing our indolence and 
throwing a veil of pious complacency over our natural 
reluctance to stretch every nerve and press on with 
vigor. Patience isn’t always a virtue, and the demand 
for quick results isn’t always a sign of immaturity. 
Sometimes great things can be done with a sudden 
direct effort, as the walls of Jericho crumbled to dust 
when the final shout of all the people broke against 
them. Dean Shaler used to talk about “critical points 
in the continuity of natural phenomena,” and Shake- 
speare reminds us of the “tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Old habits can occasionally be thrown aside by a 
single determined push. Old systems have been known 
to surrender on demand, without a blow being struck, 
just because the last atom of vitality had been drained 
out of them. Ancient abuses sometimes collapse at 
the impact of a whisper. Have you ever been on a 
picnic where strong men have tried in vain to unscrew 
the top of an olive bottle, only to have a child succeed 
with a single effort? The moment for quick results 
had come, and the small boy took advantage of it. 


Do It Now! 


Churches frequently owe a great deal to young 
people, or newcomers, who, with the valor of ignorance, 
ask questions the older members “knew enough not to 
ask.” Inertia is a deadly thing in churches; and when 
it masquerades as Christian patience, as it frequently 
does, it is worse than termites, but it can very often 
be overcome by a single direct question. “Why in the 
world do we have to put up with that any longer?” 
After the first moment of shocked amazement, the 
older members begin to ask each other the same ques- 
tion; and then the trick is turned. 

Perhaps it is some trifling annoyance in the conduct 
of the service, or the appearance of the building. Per- 
haps it is the music, or the carpet, or the lighting fix- 
tures, or the minister’s habit of reading an interminable 
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list of notices before the second hymn. Perhaps it is 
a careless janitor, or a chatty choir, or a tardy Sunday 
School teacher. Whatever it is—and however trivial 
—it has become intolerable; and the moment it is chal- 
lenged, everyone agrees that it ean and must be 
changed. Now is the time to change it, without any 
fuss, but definitely now. . 
Or it may be something of importance. From time 
to time churches need a change of minister, and min- 
isters need a change of church. It isn’t wise, nor is 
it kind, to let a situation of this sort drag along in- 
terminably. Inertia here may wreck a minister’s career 
and ruin a church for years to come, and neither will 
be any better off by calling the inertia patience. Such 
a situation, when it actually arises, is intolerable from 
both sides; and the sooner it is recognized as such the 
better the chances are that it can be handled sensibly 


and happily. F.M.E 


Our Eastern Front 


EV. A. Margaret Barr, sent to the Khasi Hills of 

India by the British General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian Churches “to render service to their churches,” 
has, by a new government appointment, extended her 
work in liberal religion and free education. 

Miss Barr has already established two schools and 
a teachers’ training class. She is also training in her 
home a small group of “Jungle Boys” for future leader- ~ 
ship in the congregationally governed churches. 

In January the Director of Public Instruction urged 
her to accept the position of Head Mistress of the new 
Government High School to be opened March first in 
Jowai. After much hesitation, she accepted with the 
proviso that she should also have charge of the Pri- 
mary Schools of Jowai, and be given the opportunity 
of training teachers for the village schools of that dis- 
trict. This brings the whole of the education of the 
southern half of the Khasi Hills under her influence. 
She has long felt that the great hope for the sound and 
adequate development of our churches, as well as of 
the people generally, depended upon the better educa- 
tion and training for leadership of the younger gen- 
eration. 

Miss Barr’s work with our churches will continue— 
with supervision and visits during the holidays, and 
Sunday preaching. Moreover, Jowai is the site of our 
oldest and largest church and in close touch with the 
other churches. 

Her Shillong schools are thriving; the teachers she 
has trained who were left in charge proved able to 
stand on their own feet and carry on successfully. Dur- 
ing her spring vacation, Miss Barr visited them, teach- 
ing every day in one or both schools. The building for 
the little primary school—built entirely out of her sav- 
ings—has been completed and in use since June nine- 
teenth, and proves very satisfactory. She has at last 
secured a suitable site for the larger Middle School, 
and will begin building as soon as the rains are over. 
The money sent her by the General Alliance and the 
A. U. A. will go into the building of this larger school. 
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National Unitarian Headquarters in Boston 


United Appeal 


T a time when income from endowments is stead- 
A ily decreasing and when the demand for sacri- 
ficial giving is greatly increased, it will be good 
news to all loyal Unitarians that five national 
denominational organizations plan to co-operate in 
their annual appeal for funds to support their work. 
The United Unitarian Appeal is sponsored by the 
Presidents and Boards of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Pension Society, 
and the Ministerial Union. The Appeal will be 
launched at the General Conference in Pittsburgh, 
October 27. 


Committee in Charge 


The direction of the United Unitarian Appeal will 
be under a very capable and representative committee, 
including Mr. Hamilton Warren of Summit, N. J., un- 
til recently Treasurer of the Middle Atlantic States 
Council of Unitarian Churches; Rev. John Ogden 
Fisher of Framingham, Mass.; Mr. Arthur G. White 
of Braintree, Mass., an accountant for Ernst & Ernst 
of Boston; Rey. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, IIl., Presi- 
dent of the Western Unitarian Conference; Mrs. Ed- 
ward I. Walkley of Marblehead, Mass., Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the General Alliance and 
Director of the American Unitarian Association; and 
Mr. Charles Watkins of Winchester, Mass., President 
of the Harvard Club of Boston. Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker, Vice-President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will serve as Executive Officer. 

Early in September each church will be asked to 
aecept as its “share” in the drive a goal figure which 
will be established in relation to its average total con- 
tribution to all the participating organizations in the 
last five years and its own average budget for the same 
period. It is hoped that by the time of the General 
Conference and the opening of the appeal, all churches 
will have accepted their “shares.” 

The Committee recognizes that every church has its 


own method of handling its financial affairs and of 
making its contributions to the national organizations 
with which it is affiliated, and that therefore during 
this first year of the United Unitarian Appeal there 
will probably be many variations of the basic plan. 
In anticipation of this fact, the committee expects to 
deal individually with every church. 

During the month of November it is hoped that 
every Unitarian church in America will hold a special 
meeting for consideration of the Appeal. Literature is 
in preparation, and speakers in every region of the 
country are now or will soon be scheduled. It is of 
utmost importance that every Unitarian be informed 
concerning the needs of his denominational organiza- 
tions. Last year, for example, living Unitarians gave 
to the separate appeal of the Pension Society only 
about $7,000, and that amount added to the income 
from endowment made possible payments of only 
slightly over $400 each to eighty-eight retired ministers. 
The amount of the pension paid to our retired min- 
isters is disgracefully inadequate. 

Members of one of the most orthodox Protestant 
denominations in America, according to the best avail- 
able statistics, gave last year $14 per capita for the 
missionary extension of their church. The average per 
capita contribution of Unitarians for the same purpose 
was less than thirty cents. 

The conferences of the Y. P. R. U. for the training 
of new young leaders in our churches, their publica- 
tions program for the education of our own young 
people, and the enlisting of new Unitarians from high 
school and college age groups are essential work that 
demands support. 

The Laymen’s League, with the support which the 
United Appeal promises, will continue to be the source 
of many ventures which strengthen every church. 

The United Unitarian Appeal will be the first at- 
tempt in the history of Unitarian Churches of America 
to put their annual denominational financial programs 
on a businesslike and efficient basis. The financial 
pressure of the times almost makes this move a neces- 
sity, but it is the opportunity to enlist the support 
and interest, and to inform every member of every 
church concerning the work to be done and the great 
need for the extension of our liberal faith, that makes 
the United Appeal desirable. In a co-operative United 
endeavor we shall give for the advance of Unitarianism 
through the American Unitarian Association, the youth 
program of the Young People’s Religious Union, the 
Laymen’s League, the Ministerial Union, and for the 
security of our retired ministers, more generously than 
our orthodox neighbors. 

The “hell” that we are “working to beat” is here and 
now and very real. America needs more and stronger 
Unitarian churches. The five participating organiza- 
tions all supplement each other in a united program for 
the extension of Unitarian faith. Each plays its part 
in the strengthening of our ideals and the promotion 
of the kind of religion that our world needs. Their 
educational programs, their publications, their many 
services to all our churches require financial backing. 
The United Unitarian Appeal will be the simplest, most 
direct and efficient means of securing that support. 
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SUMMER GHOSTS 


An Essay 
By WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
Ace with a ten pound iron hammer, an iron 


crowbar, and two quarts of holy water should 

be well-armed against the sprites, elves, and 
fairies, not to mention the ghosts who, every sensible 
man knows, frequent deserted and partially tumbled- 
down houses in the State of Maine. The theory has 
long since been proven to the satisfaction of everyone 
versed in supernatural affairs that the presence of iron 
within six feet of a disembodied spirit will set up such 
an excruciating torture within the aura of the spirit 
that it is stripped of its haunting powers. The pres- 
ence of holy water and its effect are too well known to 
need comment. The water I had with me—for [ was 
the man—had been drawn fresh and clean from earth 
and blessed with the silent rites of my sincere and 
humble appreciation. What could a priest ask more? 

I thought I was safe enough; but as soon as my 
family had driven off with the car, leaving me alone 
with the deserted house high on a ledge without a 
living soul in view, I had uneasy feelings. The un- 
easiness almost disappeared as soon as I got to work, 
for the wreckage of the completely collapsed ell was 
filled with old hand-wrought nails, and I was thus 
surrounded by the protection of iron. 

Two hours later, sweating under a relentless sun 
and blasted by a hot wind, I was carrying an old ox- 
yoke I had found under some rotted planks to a safe 
place for examination, when a great crash sounded 
behind me. I turned in time to see the dust arising 
under the impact of half the back of the house which, 
caught by the wind, had torn loose from its ancient 
connections and had at last fulfilled an ambition of two 
centuries by obeying the law of gravity with a most 
prosaic crash. 

Startled by the noise, swung out of balance by the 
heavy yoke, I stepped directly on a nail! 

I limped around to the safer front of the house, took 
a drink of water and, with the pleasant thoughts of 
tetanus to unnerve me, sat on the door sill and pre- 
pared to wait two hours for the family to come back 
and get me. Two miles across the valley to the east 
I could see the town cemetery looking like a green 
jawbone with uneven teeth. I took another drink of 
water. 

The hot wind still blasted. It ran riot up the chim- 
ney, yelling hoarsely. It ran down the chimney with 
the delighted scream of a child on his first elevator 
descent. It slammed the doors with a loud hoot. 

“Smart fellow sitting over on this side of the house 
—no nails here—no nails here—nor any iron.” 

The sound of the voice was unmistakable. I grabbed 
my water. 

The voice went on: “Good water, pure water that. 
It falls on us, too, through the broken roof. It lies 
white on the cold hearth in the winter. It creaks un- 
der the foot of the living in winter to warn us of the 
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approach of men. Drink deep of the water, drink 
deep.” 

I did drink deep and, finding myself none the worse, 
took courage and said, “Why do you haunt this home?” 

“Why do you?” came the typical question-answer 
of a Yankee ghost. - 

“IT am no ghost.” 

“Neither am I. - We are both spirits. 
hurt, feel it hurt!” 

I did indeed feel it hurt: my foot was throbbing. 

“You should have asked us first and we would have 
welcomed you. There’s room enough for all—room 
for all. But you tried to hurt us with iron; now we 
hurt you with iron. You should have admitted your 
kinship with the spirits. All you living act as though 
we could be ignored: all you living depend on iron and 
all things you can see instead of the silent partnership 
we gladly offer you. If you want to rebuild this home 
you should work with me who has built it. Learn 
from my mistakes, do not repeat them, for to repeat 
them is sinful. Let your spirit work with our spirits 
—together we may build better this time than we did 
the last.” 

The voice paused. 

“T hear your car coming now. 
care of that foot. Iron hurts.” 

The doors slammed and the wind hurled itself up 
and down the chimney. 


Feel the iron 


You'd better take 


A Church 


and Social Problems 
By ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY 


in the name of religion—is religion. The mo- 
ment something else becomes its primary busi- 

ness, it ceases at once to be a religious organization. 

It is not my purpose to define the word “religion.” 
Pietro del Mirandello said that we could get along 
very well with the idea of God until we began to 
define it. This is as true—if not more so—of religion. 

Religion is a personal matter. A church is not re- 
ligious. Its members may be. Individually they may 
have many different definitions of religion, but their 
association together in a church is in the name of 
religion. In a liberal church it cannot be in the name 
of a definition of religion, since there exist no means 
of forming such a definition. It is inevitable that its 
members will have many different definitions of re-_ 
ligion, the reality of which they do not question. 

They are associated in a liberal church not because 
of intellectual agreement, but for reasons that transcend 
such a basis. Their reasons may be varied, but funda- 
mentally there is agreement. The membership is based 
on the fact that the organization is in the name of 
religion. 


‘f : \HE primary business of an organization formed 


- 


If the members of a liberal church should insist on 
a certain definition of the word “God” as a basis of 
membership, it would cease to be a liberal church. 
The fellowship would cease to exist because intellectual 
agreement—and not real religion—would become the 
basis of the organization. 


This is also true in regard to social problems. In- 
sistence upon agreement in these matters is as im- 
possible as in theological questions. There may be 
agreement as to the fact that there are many things 
wrong with our social order. But when a liberal church 
undertakes to say that this or that is the one thing to 
be done to correct social evils, it ceases to be a liberal 
church. 

It is clear that if a majority of such a church should 
vote that the business of the church should be the 
support of the philosophy of Henry George, the church 
would become a Single Tax Club. 

Again every member might be opposed to child 
labor, but insistence in the name of the church upon 
support of the Child Labor Amendment as the only 
approach to the problem would again deny the prin- 
ciples of a liberal church. Illustrations of this kind 
could be continued indefinitely. 

I am not saying that religious persons should not 
be concerned with social problems. On the contrary, 
I believe they should be very much concerned with 
them. The Latin dramatist, Plautus, makes one of 
his characters say, “Nothing that pertains to man is 
foreign to me.” It is just as true that nothing that 
pertains to man is foreign to religion. 

The religious life is concerned with all life. Cer- 
tainly it is just as much, if not more, concerned with 
men and women and children as with the beauties of 
nature. 

But just what form that concern should take is for 
the individual to decide. This does not mean that a 
liberal church is impotent. It is the only condition 
of its being a vital religious organization. A church 
may have every member interested in social welfare 
problems—each one impelled by a religious motive— 
but the church, as a church, active in none. 

It does not follow that the church should be in- 
different to these problems which vitally concern 
human welfare. The discussion of them in the class- 
room, in the organizations within the church from the 
point of view of religion, is a part of the work of the 
church. A social ethics class is as important as a class 
in the study of the Bible. 

And it does not mean that the minister should avoid 
controversial questions in the pulpit. But it does mean 
that, so far as in him lies, he should raise them above 
the plane of controversy. He must remember that 
there is a freedom of the pew as well as of the pulpit. 

Such a church as I have described is founded on 
the highest ideal that ever sprang from the mind of 
man. For many it is too high. The cry for action 
today almost overcomes the great persuasive voice of 
religion. It causes men and women to overlook the 
meaning of association in terms of a human fellowship 
based on man’s age-long endeavor to find a way to 
truth and peace. 


Today’s Work 


for Tomorrow’s Churches 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 27-30 
vad fi the fall of each alternate year . . . the Asso- 


ciation shall hold a meeting . . . to consider and 

act upon all matters to promote its objects. 
This meeting shall be known as the General Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association. It shall 
review the outlook and work of the Unitarian move- 
ment and shall advise the several agencies of the move- 
ment in the light of their common objectives. The 
representation of the churches at the General Con- 
ference shall be upon the same basis as that provided 
for the Annual Meeting.” So reads Article IX of the 
by-laws of the American Unitarian Association. 


It is good that Unitarians have this requirement for 
the regular review of the work of the movement. And 
it is particularly fitting that in this year of such rapidly 
moving events of a changing world delegates from all 
our churches should assemble for this purpose. 


The Conference will convene on Monday evening, 
October 27, at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 
It is at the Round Table conferences each morning, 
as well as in the regular business sessions, that the 
delegates will “review the outlook and work of the 
Unitarian movement.” The Public Meeting on Tues- 
day night at which Professor J. Seelye Bixler, Presi- 
dent-elect of Colby College, will give the address will 
be a notable occasion. 


The Conference will give ample opportunity for the 
meetings of all Unitarian organizations and for fellow- 
ship, with time for visiting the universities, plane- 
tarium, and many other interesting sights of Pittsburgh. 

The William Penn Hotel, the Conference Head- 
quarters, has offered special low rates for all delegates. 
The entire 17th floor of the hotel, assembly and ban- 
quet halls, conference and exhibit rooms, will be avail- 
able. Plans being made by the Pittsburgh committees 
on program and hospitality guarantee a heartening 
experience for every delegate. 

The National Conference was first organized in 
1865 as a separate organization “to the end of energiz- 
ing and stimulating the denomination to the largest 
exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work.” 
Since 1923 the Conference has been merged with the 
American Unitarian Association and is now, as its regu- 
lar biennial meeting, still serving the original intended 
purpose. 

Many of the details of the program have not yet 
been completed. Some of the Conference speakers, 
Round Table leaders, the speakers and discussion 
leaders at the various luncheon and dinner meetings, 
have yet to be named. The preliminary program as 
scheduled is printed on the back cover. 
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The Mouse 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Suddenly across the carpet I saw a dark little 

creature dart and disappear. That was enough. 
I rose. I said to myself: “If mice are going to begin 
in a house like this, in my house, a great campaign 
must be started at once.” 

I recalled all the dreadful things I had heard about 
mice—“pests, vermin, carriers of disease, man’s 
enemy.” It was plainly my duty to enter into battle 
at once. I thought of the most efficient traps. I 
thought of poison. I thought grimly of all the ways 
one can wage a war. And the more I thought, the 
more wild and determined I became. I imagined the 
house was infested with mice. I thought how stupid 
I had been not to suspect it before. Enemies surround- 
ing me, and no preparation! 

But how could I endure to wait to get a trap? There 
was a mouse somewhere in the room. I could not 
wait. I must attack at once. So I seized a shovel 
and started out to rout the enemy. 

I pushed out chairs, peered into corners, pulled out 
books, shifted a heavy chest. No sign of the mouse; 
and the harder I worked, the more my anger grew. 
I hated that invisible mouse. I felt there were a hun- 
dred mice, nibbling their way through my posses- 
sions. Little thieves, little foes, sly, quick, relentless, 
dangerous. 

Bang! Bang! I went around with my weapon the 
shovel. And then all at once there he was, sitting 
up in the middle of the floor, right in the patch of 
sunlight. Cautiously I crept towards him. He did not 
move. Closer, closer I came. I held the shovel like 
a battle-axe. JI was very near now. The mouse did 
not move—and then I saw he was no ordinary mouse 
at all. He was a very small, very brown, tiny, tiny 
thing—looking up at me with bright eyes. I bent 
down, looked right into his eyes. He was tame as 
tame. Suddenly I knew. He was not a house mouse, 
but a field mouse. He had waked from his sleep and 
blundered into the house where he had no wish to be. 

I dropped the shovel and reached for a cloth. I gath- 
ered him up; he did not struggle, only squeaked a 
little. He lay quiet in my hand. I took him down- 
stairs and out into the garden, into the field beyond— 
and there I let him go. 

Now I do not know whether or not field mice are 
pests. Perhaps they are. Perhaps the owl in the elm 
tree will find him. What I do know is that I, with my 
shovel and my heart full of thoughts of my enemy, 
discovered that when one gets close enough to some 
enemies to look into their eyes, the enemy turns out 
to be far, far other than one had thought—and one’s 
weapon falls from one’s hand. 
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; | ESTERDAY I had an adventure with a mouse. 


I Dream about a Chair 
By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


It seemed as though everything around me be- 
came alive. I felt I could talk with things and 
they could answer me. 

So I looked at the arm of my chair and said, “Chair 
of mine, where did you come from?” The chair an- 
swered me saying, “Go to the store where you bought 
me and you may learn.” 

So I walked off to the store. There in a large room 
I saw rows and rows of chairs. When I found one like 
my own I asked, “Chair of mine here in the store for 
me to buy, where did you come from?” And the chair 
answered me saying, “Go to the factory where I was 
made and you may learn.” 

So I whisked away on a train to the factory. There 
I saw men putting heavy sticks of wood into whirling 
saws. Chair legs and backs and seats dropped from 
the ends of the saws. Other men picked up the pieces 
and glued them together to make chairs. 

So I asked, “Piece of wood, just run through the 
saw, to be part of a chair, to be sold to the store 
keeper, for me to buy to sit on, where did you come 
from?” And the pieces of wood answered me saying, 
“Go north to the woods till you find the sawmill and 
you may learn.” 

So I whisked away by train to a sawmill standing 
beside a river in the north woods. There I saw big 
long logs floating in the river. There I found men 
with long poles pushing logs down the river into the 
sawmill. Inside the mill were great buzzing saws slic- 
ing the logs into boards. So I said to one of the logs, 
“Log about to be sawed into boards, to be shaped and 
turned into the parts of a chair, to be sold to the store- 
keeper, for me to buy to sit on, where did you come 
from?” And the log answering, said to me, “Go into 
the deep woods to the top of yonder mountain and 
you may learn.” 

So I hiked into the deep. woods till I came to the 
top of the mountain. There I stood under a great oak 
tree that spread its branches high above me. I felt 
as a dwarf beneath it. Was this great tree to be cut 
down and sawed into logs, to be made into chairs for 
such as me? This tree that had been growing for a 
hundred years before I was born and that might live 
for hundreds of years to come? 

“O Tree of Life,” I called. “Where did you come 
from?” , 

Then the tree answered me in the soft murmur of 
its rustling leaves. “I draw my strength from the 


Ge seen quietly in my chair I began dreaming. 


earth on which you stand. Turn yourself into a tiny 
speck. Climb down one of my roots. Follow it till 
you reach its very tip. There you can feel me suck- 
ing into myself treasures hidden in the soil. Without 
the riches of the earth I should die.” 

Then I knelt with my face touching the ground. In 
my dream I could see the tiny drops of earth and 
water deep down under the ground being carried up 
through the tree’s long roots, up and up into its great 
strong trunk, and then out into its branches and leaves. 
The wonder of the life-giving treasures in the earth 
filled my soul. 

Then I spoke to the earth and said, “Earth, you 
are the bountiful Giver of Life! The Mother of all 
living things! You are my god!” 

Then the earth answering said to me, “Do not call 
me god. By myself I am worthless. Alone I am dry 
and hard as rock. It is only when rain falls and 
trickles down between each grain of soil within me 
that the roots of a tree can gather my riches.” 

Then I rose and reached out my arms to the rain. 
As I felt the gentle touch of the drops on my fingers, 
I said; “Life-giving water, you are my god.” 

Then in the soft music of its falling drops, the rain 
answering said to me, “Do not call me god. Alone 
I carry sickness and death. It is only as I am kept 
moving that I can bring life. First I am a cloud, then 
I fall as rain, and sink down into the earth. The tree 
roots pull me up and up through their trunks and out 
into their leaves. Then the breezes blowing upon me 
help me to fly away out of the leaves and I rise as 
mist up into the sky and once again I become a cloud. 
Alone I am helpless. Do not worship me.” 

Then I stood straight and let the breezes blow 
through my hair. “O winds,” I cried, “messengers 
from heaven, my heart goes out to you in a song of 
praise.” And the winds whispered to me, “Do not 
praise us. Alone we are hopeless. Look up into the 
sky. It is yonder sun—warm and glittermg—that 
really brings life. Without its power there would not 
be a living thing, upon the earth.” 

Then I lifted my eyes to the dazzling light of the 
sun. I called, “O sun, your face is the very face of 
god.” 

Then down a sunbeam came a voice, “Do not call 
me god. Alone I bring famine and death. I wither 
and scorch living things. The winds and the rain 
and the earth with its treasures must always be help- 
ing me. Even all of us together—the earth and the 
rain and the winds and myself—we would be power- 
less were there not something—even greater than we 
are—something with the power of life within it.” 

So I turned once more to the tall oak tree. Its great 
strength and majesty filled my soul, and I cried, 
“O Tree of Life, you are surely my god.” 
~ Then again the rustling leaves made answer to me. 
“You are impressed by my size and majesty. Once 
I was so small you could have held me in your hand. 
Within the acorn was all the power and life that is 
in me now.” 

Then everything seemed to change before my eyes. 
I saw around me millions of seeds in a million different 


(Continued on page 293) 


A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 


Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done; 
For I have more. 


Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallow’d in a score? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done; 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I've spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
But swear by Thyself that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine as He shines now and heretofore: 
And having done that, Thou hast done; 


I fear no more. 
JOHN DOoNNE 


MEDITATION 


“All these things have I kept from my youth up; 
what lack I yet?”—Matthew 19, 20. 


If some other man could have said: All these com- 
mandments have I kept for the last year, it might 
have represented a great moral victory in him, a 
thorough-going reformation of life and character, in 
which his conscience would have found infinite satis- 
faction. This young man could truthfully say: All 
these have I kept from my youth up, and still be con- 
scious of not the slightest satisfaction, of having done 
nothing but live the only life he knew how to live, and 


of being just as lacking in real virtue as ever. Each 
man is a law unto himself. What satisfies one, leaves 
another still hungry and restless. The spiritual 


autonomy which ordains that each life must be lived 
by the standards of that life is the very heart and 
secret of character. 

Too many people borrow their standards from their 
next door neighbor, or from the accepted code of their 
group or class. To do so is to forfeit individuality and 
become a mere carbon copy of the times,—thin paper, 
easily smudged. Individuality is just another name 
for the holiest of our possessions,—the soul, the ego, 
the self. It has its own standards which are authorita- 
tive for it. None others will serve. God speaks to 
each one privately and separately, assigning to each 
his particular duty. That voice is the only one to 
heed. 

Cuartes E. Park 
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CALLING EVERY CHURCH 


Third Unitarian Campaign Sets $100,000 Goal for 1941-1942 — 


[N May the Unitarian churches of this 

country entered their second year of 
concerted service for war sufferers. Act- 
ing as their representative, the Unitarian 
Service Committee is carrying on its re- 
lief work on an ever increasing scale, 
and with greater effectiveness. 

During the past year, in two six- 
month campaigns, contributions totaling 
over $75,000 were received. This year 
growing demands upon the committee 
call for a budget of $100,000. Two six- 
month campaigns were conducted last 
year; this year a single campaign has 
been inaugurated, to end May 1, 1942. 

In this period it is necessary to raise 
more money than in the two previous 
campaigns combined. Obviously, the 
question immediately arises, “What does 
the Service Committee expect of our 
Unitarian churches this year?” 

The churches will be asked to raise 
in a single campaign this year a sum 
equalling the amount raised last year. 

The Committee realizes that Uni- 
tarian churches, by a mighty and con- 
certed effort, raised one of the largest 
funds in their hhistory. It calls upon 
them to repeat the achievement this 
year. Such a result will mean a mar- 
shalling of the forces in churches. Min- 
isters, laymen, laywomen, young people, 
through the churches and their societies 
as well as individually, must once again 
unite in expressing their loyalty if we 
are not to fail a suffering world. 

Campaign literature, speakers, and 
advice will be furnished by the Service 
Committee through its offices at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Ministers and 
committee chairmen are invited to write 
or telephone concerning their problems. 

Four months of the new year have 
elapsed. Contributions during the sum- 
mer period have lagged. If the work is 
to continue unabated, and if long-range 
plans are to be made, the Committee 
must be assured of adequate financial 
support now. 

This much is Unitarian responsibility. 
With the support it has received within 
the fellowship, and with the definite ac- 
complishments of the past year, the 
Committee feels justified in going in- 
creasingly to the great non-Unitarian 
public for the support of its work. In 
this manner it is hoped to raise the 
additional amount for the present year. 

The building of non-Unitarian sup- 
port is slow work, but it is growing 
steadily, and with the help of Uni- 
tarians all over the country should grow 
to impressive proportions. Everyone’s 
help is asked in bringing to the atten- 
tion of non-Unitarians—through the 
press, through meetings, and individually 
—the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 
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LAWRENCE DAME SAILS 
TO JOIN LISBON STAFF 


ONG associated with newspaper work 
in New England, author of two 
books, and an explorer of Central 
America, Mr. Lawrence Dame, staff 
writer of the Boston Herald, has ac- 
cepted a post as a field worker in Europe 
for the Unitarian Service Committee. 
Mr. Dame is scheduled to sail for 
Portugal the middle of September, and 
will have charge of the Lisbon office. 
A native of Portland, Me., Mr. Dame 
attended Harvard University, the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, France, the Insti- 
tuto de Burgos, Spain, the Ecole des 


Hautes Etudes Sociales of the Univer- 


sity of Paris. For five years he was a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune in Paris. 

Mr. Dame’s first book, New England 
Comes Back, published in 1940, is a 
study of the New England scene. His 
second book, Yucatan, an account of 
explorations in Central America, will be 
published by Random House of New 
York in September. He is familiar with 
the cultures, racial customs, and lan- 
guages of European countries, as well as 
being a journalistic authority on the 
Maya civilization in Mexico. He saw 
active service in France in the first 
World War with Battery B, 60th Artil- 
lery, Virginia National Guard. 


SPEAKERS FOR SERVICE 


DE. Robert C. Dexter, Executive Di- 
rector of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, sails from Lisbon on September 
19. Mrs. Dexter, who has been acting 
as his assistant abroad this summer, is 
sailing with him. 
Both the Dexters and Rev. Howard 


Brooks, who has served the Committee 
in France this summer, will be available 
for speaking engagements in churches 
and before organizations early in Octo- 
ber. They will have an exciting first- 
hand story of recent developments in 
the refugee world, and the progress of 
the work of the Committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, the 
Committee’s first European Commis- 
sioners, have arresting personal accounts 
of refugee problems. Miss Marion Niles, 
Director of Case Work, recounts signifi- 
cant stories of individual refugees. 

Others on the speakers’ list include 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Associate Direc- 
tor; Miss Mildred Boie, publicity direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in charge of publicity for the Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Russell P. Wise, President 
of the General Alliance; Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick; Mrs. Curtis M. Hilliard; and 
Mrs. Miner H. A. Evans. 


All churches, Alliances, Laymen’s 
Leagues, and other organizations are 
urged to put Service Committee speak- 
ers on their programs. Interested in- 
dividuals are asked to secure oppor- 
tunities for the speakers to appear be- 
fore non-Unitarian audiences. Only as 
the base of support is broadened can the 
work of the Committee continue to 
eTow. 


FORM LOCAL COMMITTEES 


[X response to a suggestion by the 

Unitarian Service Committee, associ- 
ate service committees are being formed 
within Unitarian churches in various 
parts of the country. The purpose is 
three-fold: to encourage individuals and 
groups within the church to support the 
general humanitarian work of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, to make known to 
non-Unitarians in the community the 
nature of this work, and to stimulate 
the individual church in works of serv- 
ice in its own locality. 

The size and nature of the commit- 
tees vary with the particular church 
they represent. For uniformity it has 
been suggested that all committees be 
known as the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of the town or city in which the 
church is located. Where more than one 
Unitarian church exists, it has further 
been suggested that the name of the 
church be used instead of the locality. 
It is also suggested that representatives 
from each of the local churches form a 
central. committee. 


For further information concerning 
the formation of associate service com- 
mittees and the possibilities for local | 
service, write to J. Harry Hooper, As- 
sociate Director, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


~~ 


When Good Fellows Get Together—Carl Wetherell and Boys at Camp 


GOOD WORK CARRIES ON 


HE Boston Young Men’s Christian 

Union is ninety years old _ this 
month. Throughout its entire history 
the liberal purposes of its Unitarian 
founders have been maintained. Today 
the Union is non-sectarian: its member- 
ship is a truly remarkable cross-section 
of men residing in the area covered by 
the Greater Boston Community Fund, 
of which the Union is a participating 
agency. 

The Union’s program offers oppor- 
tunity to men for an all-round develop- 
ment—physically, socially, and _ spirit- 
ually. There is a modern, adequately 
equipped gymnasium; there are club 
rooms for chess, checkers, pool, camera, 
and other activities; a photography 
school; a counseling service for employed 
young men; a Citizenship Training De- 
partment for boys on probation; and a 
Social Service Department serving boys, 
girls, and mothers. 

It is this last department that for 
over sixty-five years has made possible 
vacations in the country or at the sea- 
shore for youngsters and their mothers. 
This splendid work, known as “Country 
Week,” has been supported by hundreds 
of Unitarians. Income from invested 
funds and appropriations from the 
Greater Boston Community Fund have 
enabled the Union to give vacations this 
summer to 336 boys, 445 girls, and 20 
mothers. The period has extended from 
a few days to eight weeks. 


The Union owns and maintains three 
camps which have a total area of 2,281 
acres: at Manomet, Massachusetts, the 
Margaret C. Bazeley Vacation House for 
older girls; at Carver, Massachusetts, 
the Harriet Lee Hammond Memorial 


Camp for boys from ten to fourteen; 
and a third camp at Greenfield, New 
Hampshire, Camp Union—a work camp 
for boys from fifteen to eighteen. It also 
conducts a camp in Stoughton for 
younger girls. In addition many Negro 
girls are boarded at Camp Whispering 
Willows, Canton, while younger chil- 
dren and their mothers are sent to farms 
in Amherst and Milford, New Hamp- 
shire. A cottage is rented at Revere 
Beach each summer for mothers and 
babies. These children are chosen from 
some one hundred social agencies, church 
organizations, and individual sources. 


In addition 250 steamboat rides were 
provided down Boston Harbor. During 
the past year 2,500 car tickets were 
given to parents that they might take 
their children to hospital clinics for 
treatment. True Christianity put into 
practice! 

The development of camping has been 
most interesting, from the days when 
not more than four children were sup- 
posed to be boarded out in any one 
family—with the result that sixty farm- 
houses scattered over the hillsides of 
New England were used—to the present 
day when the hundreds of youngsters 
enjoy the communal life of camps where 
definitely planned programs are carried 
out by a carefully chosen personnel. 
Each summer the Union adds between 
thirty-five and forty men and women 
to its staff for this “Country Week” 
work. This summer there were several 
children at Union camps whose grand- 
parents have been guests of “Country 
Week” in the past. So does the good 


work carry on! 
GC. Ba Wi 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES 
IN ONE YEAR 


cant y 
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At Star Island 


Anyone accustomed to Shoals activi- 
ties is ever ready for the unusual, and so 
in this year of 1941 Shoalers have been 
celebrating two anniversaries: the 45th 
year of Unitarian meetings on Star 
Island—“Gosport”—and the 25th year 
of joint ownership by the Congregation- 
alists and Unitarians of Star Island and 
most of Appledore Island. 


The first anniversary was observed in 
Elliott Hall on Wednesday, July 30, 
when Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge and Carl 
B. Wetherell were the speakers. Some 
early and seldom shown pictures re- 
called to old Shoalers their days in the 
late nineties. An enjoyable phase of 
this 45th celebration was the great num- 
ber of recollections exchanged through 
piazza conversations. No doubt some 
rare tidbits of gossip were indulged in. 


Unitarian-Congregational 


The second anniversary was observed 
co-operatively with the Congregation- 
alists. A social evening on Saturday, 
August 2, with games, tags giving the 
first year each one attended the meet- 
ings, and a huge birthday cake with 
twenty-five candles began this Silver 
Anniversary. On Sunday morning in 
the Old Stone Meeting House, Rev. 
John Reid, a former President of the 
Congregational Conference, conducted 
a Communion Service, assisted by Pro- 
fessor Howard QO. Stearns of Simmons 
College and Carl B. Wetherell, President 
of the Star Island Corporation. At the 
regular morning service of worship in 
the Meeting House Rev. Augustus M. 
Reccord, D.D., formerly of Detroit and 
an attendant at the Shoals meetings 
forty-five years ago, the year in which 
he began his ministry, preached a most 
convincing Anniversary Sermon. As 
everyone agreed, the co-operative con- 
trol of Star Island property by the two 
wings of Congregationalism is a living 
example of “It Can Be Done Here.” It 
has been done for twenty-five years. 


Whatever the days ahead may bring 
for the Shoals, the two anniversaries of 
1941 will go on record as real achieve- 
ments, happily carried on by devoted 
folks from all over this country and 
Canada. From the Shoals have evolved 
other Institutes of Religious Education 
and other Young Peoples’ gatherings 
during the summer months. The Can- 
dlelight Service, begun at the Shoals, 
has radiated into the hearts’ of 
thousands of men, women, and children 
throughout the world. Let us see to it 
that the light is kept burning. 
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News of 


Cuicaco, Inu. In the First Uni- 
tarian Church of this city, where Dr. 
Von Ogden Vogt is minister, a service is 
held each year to honor the skill of 
men. Recently bakers were so honored. 
On the altar lay a five-foot loaf, sym- 
bol of the bakers’ contribution to so- 
ciety, presented to the church by the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. A. F. L. 
Union leaders, workers, and members of 
the congregation crowded the church 
which is decorated with emblems of 
various trades. After the service the 
huge loaf was given to a settlement 
house. 

Dr. Vogt, who encourages his con- 
gregation to participate in the civic life 
of the community, said, “We believe in 
toil... . in the duty of all to bring 
forth the fruits of useful living, and in 
the rights of each to the just rewards of 
his industry.” 

The magazine Friday in its issue of 
July 25, 1941, gave excellent publicity to 
this service under the caption, “Give us 
‘this idavyee., << 


Concorp, Mass. For the first time 
in over 25 years the historic First 
Parish Church was kept open all sum- 
mer through the co-operation of the 
Joint Action Committee of the South 
Middlesex and Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ences and the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches. 

The present and fourth meeting 
house, with its setting on a spacious 
green, its lofty belfry and gold dome, 
its bold and rugged architecture, is a 
symbol of the sturdiness and forthright- 
ness of New England. On its registers 
are found the names of Emerson, Al- 
cott, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and others 
who made this old village famous in the 
nineteenth century. 

During July Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
the present and fifteenth minister, oc- 
cupied the pulpit. In August the guest 
preachers were successively: Rev. Leon- 
ard Heélie, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Rev. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, and Rev. William B. Rice. 


Reapine, Pa. The Church of Our 
Father (Universalist), which had been 
closed for a number of years, has re- 
cently begun holding services on Sun- 
day evenings. Rev. Harvey Swanson of 
Lancaster has been installed as minister 
of the church and preaches each Sun- 
day. The women have organized and 
are active and enthusiastic. Mr. Swan- 
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son is planning to arrange one of the 
church parlors as a chapel to accom- 
modate the small group. A carpet 
has been donated. Pews are needed, and 
Mr. Swanson asks if there is a church 
within reasonable distance having pews 
to spare, preferably of the Colonial 
type. A small pulpit is also wanted. 


Lawrence, Mass. The church situ- 
ated in this mill-town, having been 
without a full-time minister for over 
ten years, called, in May, 1940, Rev. 
Felix D. Lion. Under his leadership a 
“victory morale” has developed. The 
average attendance has increased to 45, 
a successful fair was held on the church 
green, and seven children had _ perfect 
attendance records in the church school. 
Mr. Lion has taken his turn in preach- 
ing for the morning devotions over a 
local station, has been made a director 
of the International Institute, and has 
spoken to large groups of boys at the 
Y. M. C. A. For six weeks this sum- 
mer he served the Hampton Falls, N. H., 
Unitarian Church. Mr. Lion, a gradu- 
ate of Meadville, 1938, had served as 
parish administrator in West Newton, 
Mass., for two years. 


Monrrpeuier, Vr. An editorial ap- 
peared in the Waterbury Record that 
gave much satisfaction to the members 
of the Unitarian Church. “The Church 
of the Messiah of Montpelier is the pos- 
sessor of a rare gift from a parishioner 
—a wheel chair and a hospital bed. 
This useful sick-room equipment has a 
place in every congregation. Several 
times in the course of a year there are 
members in need of one or the other of 
these articles for private home use. The 
home service that churches of every 
denomination can render in this respect 
is still an open field, an investment that 
will pay only gilt-edged dividends.” 


Churches 


Fircuspurc, Mass. The annual of- 
fering for the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee was taken at the 
Communion Service on June 22. It was 
announced as “a practical expression of 
our fellowship with the sufferings of our 
fellow Christians across the seas, and a 
‘thank offering’ for the blessings of 
liberty which we enjoy.” The offering 
amounted to $108.70. Many remarked 
that never had the Communion Service 
meant so much to them as when “in 
remembrance of Jesus” they sought 
spiritual communion with him who 
“went about doing good.” 

Six new members were welcomed into 
the church, four of whom are parents of 
children in the Sunday School. Seven 
children were christened on Children’s 
Day. <A mid-vacation service was held 
on August 3, with the sermon given by 
Mr. John W. Eager, minister’s assist- 
ant, who is a student in the Harvard 
Divinity School and a member of the 
parish. 

Rev. Howard A. Pease, M.D., begins 
his twenty-fifth year as minister of the 
church in September. 


Arnot, Mass. The Unity Club 
(Evening Alliance) of the First Uni- 
tarian Church has recently made 90 
pounds of fine soap to be sent by the 
Unitarian. Service Committee to Britain. 
This industry was honored by an edi- 
torial in the local newspaper, titled 
“Lesson in Thrift.” A brief quotation 
follows: “The Unity Club project is one 
in which waste materials are salvaged 
for further useful service. Such proc- 
esses were common a few generations 
ago, and may of necessity become wide- 
spread again before the world recovers 
its economic balance. The women who 
are performing this service now are pio- 
neers in the American effort to find itself 
—an effort which cannot be accom- 
plished the easy way.” 


Battrmore, Mp. Summer services 
in the Unitarian Church were con- 
ducted by the laymen, with Mr. John 
C. Jeffers as chairman. The list of lay- 
preachers included a_ geo-physicist, a 
merchant, an accountant, a lawyer, an 
industrial engineer, and a medical offi- 
cer of the U. S. N. R. The sermon of 
Dr. Alfred R. L. Dohme, entitled “The 
Importance of Liberal Religion in the 
World Today,” delivered on June 22, 
has been very attractively printed. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Rey. Watton E. Coxe. 


S€()F course all great Unitarian. preach- 

ers are finally called to Boston, 
but in Mr. Cole’s case this tribute comes 
while he is still a young man. Further- 
more he is a midwesterner of the mid- 
westerners, as he would be proud to con- 
fess. New England honors Ohio and 
also does exceedingly well by herself. 
. . . Boston gains a leader, not only in 
church but also in its community life.” 
So says the Toledo Blade in an editorial 
announcing Mr. Walton E. Cole’s ap- 
pointment as minister of the Second 
Church of Boston. 

Mr. Cole has been minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
during the past nine years. Before as- 
suming his pastorate in Toledo he served 
Unitarian and Congregational churches 
in Chicago, Illinois, where he was secre- 
tary of the Liberal Ministers’ Associa- 
tion. It was in Chicago that he began 
his radio work. 

During his Toledo ministry his Sun- 
day morning congregations have grown 
to be among the largest Unitarian 
church gatherings in the country. For a 
number of years Mr. Cole’s annual lec- 
ture courses on current literature have 
attracted audiences which have crowded 
the church auditorium to capacity. 

Mr. Cole is widely known for his work 
with students. He has in recent years 
been a young people’s conference leader 
in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio, as well as in the New 
England area. For two seasons he 
served as preacher at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, during the summer session of the 
University of Michigan. 

During the past five years Mr. Cole 
has spoken at a number of Unitarian 
summer conferences at Star Island. He 
has been a speaker before forum and 
university audiences in Boston, New 
_ York, Chicago, and other leading cities 
throughout the east and the middle west. 


Mr. Cole’s radio addresses on behalf 
of democracy, national unity, and toler- 
ance have brought him into national 
prominence as a champion of freedom. 

He is the author of The American 
Way of Life, Defending Ourselves 
Against Progapanda, and The Choice Be- 
fore Us. His writings on the analysis 
and counteraction of propaganda are 
used as the basis of class study in a 
number of schools. Mr. Cole received 
his education at the University of Chi- 
cago and at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. He is married and has three chil- 
dren. 


Rey. Donatp SHaw Luivinestone, 
M.A., formerly minister at Hunslet, 
Yorkshire, has been appointed minister 
of the Free Protestant Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Cape Town, So. Africa. 


Rey. CuapBourne A. SPRING, associ- 
ate minister in The First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected to the Advisory Board of the 
Cleveland Children’s Bureau. 


Bricapier GENERAL FRrRAncis B. 
Wuey visited 25 Beacon St. on July 
11. He has taken over command of the 
First Corps Area, with headquarters in 
Boston. 

General Wilby is a Unitarian, son of 
Rev. Richard C. Wilby, who was gradu- 
ated from Meadville Theological School 
in 1892 and served as minister of the 
West End Society in Toronto and the 
Unitarian Church in Deerfield, Mass. 


L. Wenpetu Hueues, a_ recent 
graduate of Boston University School of 
Theology, will be minister at Newton 
Centre, Mass., next year. Guest preacher 
will be Dr. Everett M. Baker. Religious 
education will be supervised by Rey. 
Ernest W. Kuebler. 


Dr. Frepertck May Exior addressed 
the Harvard Summer School Confer- 
ence on “Religion and the World To- 
day.” Speaking for himself only, he de- 
nounced the recently enacted Massachu- 
setts legislation permitting parents to 
withdraw their children from school one 
period a week for religious instruction. 
“T see no reason why parents concerned 
about the religious education of their 
children should not find time to see that 
they get it without impairing the pro- 
gram of our schools. Such a law will 
open the way to all kinds of dangerous 
practices,” he said. Forming a panel 
with Dr. William Pickens, director of 
branches of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and Rev. Michael J. Ahern, SJ., of 


Weston College, he discussed the ques-_ 


tion, “Can Organized Religion Provide 
a Foundation for an Organized Com- 
munity?” 


Rev. Rosert Kiam has resigned 
from the Church of the Reconciliation 
in Utica, N. Y., to become minister of 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Dr. W. Linwoop Cuase, professor 
of Education at Boston University and 
member of the Unitarian Society of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., addressed the 
Harvard Summer School. His subject 
was “How I Bring Spiritual Values 
through Teaching Social Studies.” 


Rev. Greorce L. Parker, of Carver, 
Mass., had a poem, “White Pines,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Register of Sep- 
tember 15, 1940. This is to be included 
in The Poetry Digest Annual Anthology 
of Verse, 1942 edition. 


Joun R. Curark, who graduated 
from Meadville in 1940 and has been 
doing graduate work at the University 
of Chicago during the past year, has 


accepted a call to be assistant minister 


at Rockford, Il. 


Rey. Joun C. Perrin, of Houston, 
Tex., has been summer preacher at the 
Unitarian Church in Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Massachusetts. His series of ser- 
mons on “Factors in Triumphant Livy- 
ing” attracted many visitors. 


Rey. Harry.. B. ScnHouermip of 
Gloucester, Mass., has been called to 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Rey, Erxetrep Brown, minister of 
Harlem Unitarian Church, New York 
City, conducts the Wednesday noon 
services at the Harlem Y. W. C. A. 
throughout the year. The Y-LEVEL, 
monthly publication of the Y. W. C. A., 
pays tribute to Mr. Brown: “We ex- 
tend sincere thanks to our friend who 
has led worship services in the branch 
the past five seasons. Through snow, 
ice, rain, or sunshine he has come to us 
unfailingly. Nor has he ever failed to 
bring us, through his messages, refresh- 
ment of spirit and renewed strength.” 


Miss Rute M. Twiss, widely known 
in Unitarian circles, member of the 
Women’s Division Committee for regis- 
tration of volunteers for civilian de- 
fense, and of the advisory committee for 
the A. R.-P. School in Newton, Mass., 
has been called to Springfield, Mass., as 
educational consultant for the Western 
Mass. A. R. P. School. This school is 
the first of its kind to be run on an 
educational basis. 

Miss Twiss is a teacher in the busi- 
ness division of Newton High School 
and has been on its faculty since 1925. 
She is the author of When I Go to 
Work, a book of vocational studies for 
secondary pupils, and co-author of 
How Modern Business Serves Us, and 
Business: Its Organization and Oper- 
ation. 


Rev. Perer H. Samson, minister at 
Pomona, Calif., will serve also as min- 
ister at All Souls’ Church, Riverside, 
Calif. 


Rev. Crype D. Wiuiams of Leb- 
anon, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
new church in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Church News 


Camp at Hnausa 


The chief accomplishment of the Fed- 
erated Icelandic Unitarian Women is the 
Fresh Air Camp situated on Hnausa on 
Lake Winnipeg, 70 miles north of the 
city of Winnipeg. From a small begin- 
ning this successful service for under- 
privileged children grew. Prior to 1937, 
the Icelandic women had found vacation 
places in the country for a few city 
children. 
building of a permanent camp. 

The house is a frame structure with 
accommodations for 24 beds, a large 
dining hall, kitchen, and separate room 
for the staff. The Camp owns four 
acres of land on the lake front and its 
buildings are free of indebtedness. Be- 
sides the many voluntary contributions 
of materials, labor, and equipment, the 
cost of construction was about $1,500. 
The money was contributed by Icelandic 
people irrespective of church affiliation, 
and was raised by concerts sponsored by 
the surrounding communities. Last year 
the privileges of the camp were extended 
without charge to more than 80 chil- 
dren. Most of the children are of Ice- 
landic descent, but no distinction is 
made as to nationality or religion. 

On July 4, 1941, the first group of the 
season arrived, 32 girls, who came for a 
ten-day stay. Then came 35 boys, and 
on July 30 another group of girls, the 
last arrivals for this year. Limited re- 
sources do not quench the enthusiasm 
of the sponsors, who continue to make 
improvements and beautify the sur- 
roundings. A memorial fund has been 
raised entirely by contributions given in 
memory of loved ones, thus creating a 
living memorial. Mrs. S. E. Bjornsson 
of Arborg, Man., now a Director of the 
General Alliance for Canada; is Presi- 
dent. 


1891-1941 


The fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Icelandic Unitarian Church of Winni- 
peg brought greetings, letters, telegrams, 
and cablegrams from every section 
where people of Icelandic descent have 
settled. Organized in 1891 with 40 
active members, as the result of a grow- 
ing antipathy to the extreme ortho- 
doxy of the Lutheran Church, this 
was for some years the only Unitarian 


Church in Canada west of Toronto. In 


1921 two streams of liberal thought 
merged; a majority of the church known 
as the Tabernacle and the Unitarians 
united to form the present First Fed- 
erated Church of Winnipeg. 

The observance of this anniversary 
was held June 15, 16, and 17. On Sun- 
day, the 16th, a service was conducted 
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Then came the plan and the - 


with two ministers, Rev. G. Arnason 
and Rev. E. J. Melan, speaking in Ice- 
landic, and Rev. Philip M. Pétursson, 
minister of the church, preaching in 
English. Mr. Pétursson’s text was cho- 
sen from the writings of James Freeman 
Clarke, “All human knowledge, human 
endeavor, earthly progress, depends on 


faith that beyond what we know there * 


is a great world of truth and good still 
to be discovered.” 

Later an informal gathering was held, 
with several speakers, and _ pictures 
showing the history of the church from 
early times. On Monday evening Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, representing the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Richard Beck, president of the Ice- 
landic National League, and G. Jonas- 
son, chairman of the Lutheran Church, 
were among the speakers. The Bishop, 
Premier, and Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs of Iceland sent cablegrams of 
congratulation. 


Annual Meeting 


At Riverton, Manitoba, the United 
Conference of Icelandic Churches held a 
three-day session in July. Rev. G. 
Arnason of Lundar was re-elected presi- 
dent. He has recently been made re- 
gional director of Icelandic Churches by 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Delegates were present from all the 
churches in the Conference, including 
a large group from Wynyard, Saskatche- 
wan, 500 miles away. 

The Association of Liberal Christian 
Women meeting at the same time re- 
elected Mrs. S. E. Bjornsson president. 
A young couple from Iceland, Dr. and 
Mrs. Steinthorsson, were present and 
showed pictures from their country. 
Addresses were delivered by two doc- 
tors doing graduate work in Winnipeg, 
Fridgeir and Sigrid Olason. Plans were 
completed for the summer camp work 
at Hnausa. 


Facilities for out-of-door enjoyment 
are unlimited; swimming in the lake, 
horse-back riding, games, and expedi- 
tions under the leadership of a geologist 
add to the enjoyment of members of 
institutes at Ardmore. 


Regional Meetings 
for August 


* 


Southwest Conference 


The second Leadership Training In- 
stitute in the Southwest was held again 
at Ardmore, Oklahoma, on Lake Murray, 
from August 28 to September 1. Rey. 
George F. Patterson of Tulsa was chair- 
man. Rey. A. E. von Stilli was Camp 
Director. “A Unitarian Philosophy in 
the World Today” was the theme on 
which Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of Boston, 
lectured. 

The program consisted of three lec- 
tures in the morning, departmental 
work in the afternoon, and round tables 
on religious education, the latter led by 
Mrs. A. E. von Stilli. Sunset talks by 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of Dallas, 
Texas, chapel exercises led by Mr. Pat- 
terson, and the sermon on Sunday 
preached by Rev. Robert W. Jones of 
Memphis, Tennessee, were highlights of 
the weekend. 


All Star Conference 


The “whole family conference,” or the 
second-quarter century conference for 
Unitarians 25-50 years of age and their 
children, was held for the second year 
from August 29-September 2. Old 
Shoalers, Y. P. R. U. alumni, and new- 
comers enjoyed fun, shared the inspira- 
tion, and contributed to the value of 
this enterprise. Under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Edward P. Furber an ex- 
cellent program was provided, with lec- 
tures by Rev. Dilworth Lupton on “Per- 
sonal Religion,” and round-table dis- 
cussions led by Rev. Robert B. Day on 
“The Social Application of Religion.” 

The preacher for the Sunday service 
was Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow. Eve- 
ning lectures were given by Rey. Ernest 
W. Kuebler on “Religious Education,” 
and by Rev. G. Ernest Lynch on “The 
Ministry of Music.” 

Of special interest to the many chil- 
dren was the marionette show given by 
Rev. Curtis Beach and Mrs. Barbara 
Beach Atherton. 


Alliance at Rowe 


For the twelfth year women of the 
Connecticut Valley met at Rowe Camp 
for a delightful and stimulating week. 
Sponsored by the Connecticut Valley 
Associate Alliance, this summer confer- 
ence is steadily growing in attendance. 
A total of 103 women were present at 
the morning sessions held in the little . 
Memorial Church of Rowe. The leader 
this year was Mrs. William W. 
Churchill, Treasurer of the Alliance. 


Harvard Conference 


on Religion and the World Today 


By WILLARD REED 


SR Gots 


THE second session of the Harvard 
Conference on Religion and_ the 
World today was held in Cambridge for 
the last two weeks of July. Professor 
Kirtley F. Mather, who deserves the 
credit for its planning and vitality, had 
fewer outstanding leaders than last year. 
Nevertheless, out of this year’s confer- 
ence solid value has come in clearer in- 
sight and increased inter-faith fellow- 
ship. A hundred and seventy-five men 
and women registered, but half or more 
came only for some single day. Seven 
Unitarian ministers attended regularly. 
Dr. Seth Brooks, Universalist, of Wash- 
ington, was the able Chairman. 

The first leader, Mr. Paul Super, was 
the only speaker who had been at the 
front. He had been head of the 
Y. M.C. A. in the Polish army when the 
War began, had moved twice East, then 
to Rumania, Hungary, France. His vivid 
story was appalling, but revealed an 
amazing upsurge of goodness in ordinary 
human beings, the help of refugees for 
one another, the fellowship of suffering, 
and the organized good-will. He charac- 
terized the Nazi policy in conquered 
Poland as totally, deliberately vicious. 

Mme. Genevieve Tabouis, the second 
leader of the Conference, is an archaeolo- 
gist, an independent journalist (there 
aren’t half a dozen in Europe, she says) , 
long acquainted with French political 
figures and with the League at Geneva. 
She is a devoted Catholic, laments the 
lack of religious influence on French 
political affairs. She still looks hope- 
fully to America for leadership after the 
war. Her estimate of French leaders, 
the press, and big business was scathing. 

Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S. J., of 
Weston College, the third leader, a 
staunch Catholic, but ready for fair dis- 
cussion and co-operative action, made 
an admirable impression. He pointed to 
the vigorous record of his Church in in- 
ternational affairs, particularly Pius 
XII’s Encyclical of October, 1939, up- 
holding the dignity and solidarity of all 
men, and denouncing State idolatry. In 
the afternoon he gave an account of 
Catholic economic and social work at 
Antigonish and elsewhere. 

The last day of the week was for 
teachers, and they made a good show- 
ing. both in awareness of spiritual values 
and in striking methods of approach. 
Miss Mary L. Clendenin, Beaver School, 
Brookline, Mass., summed up a great 
deal in speaking of “the kind of person 
a teacher must be before he can do any- 
thing.” Substitute for “teacher,” 
“preacher” or “statesman,” and you 


have the clue to the method of influence 
for personal or organized religion. Miss 
Helen Cleaves, teacher of Art in Boston 
schools, expressed an equally striking 
thought in her basis for optimism, “We 
have the cure in us for all that ails us.” 

These were typical leading addresses, 
all followed by keen questions and de- 
bate. Dean Willard L. Sperry deserves 
fuller reporting than is possible for his 
wide-ranging reflections on current and 
developing tendencies. He gave us 
much material for pondering. Profes- 
sor Jacob R. Marcus, of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, im- 
pressed us with his sound learning and 
noble spirit. Professor 5. Ralph Harlow, 
of Smith, a. worker in missions, social 
and labor activities, inspired us by his 
vigor and wide horizons. Dean Henry 
Holmes dealt broadly with education for 
spiritual values in its “operating pos- 
sibilities.” 

There were additional speakers, each 
with his contribution: Professor Wil- 
liam M. McGovern, lecturer at Harvard, 
with an able exposition of the Nietz- 
schean thought that has helped set state 
and race above law: Professor Donald 
C. McKay,-of Harvard, warning of iso- 
lationism, obsolete in an interdependent 
world; Professor Harold E. Speight, 
stressing the personal basis of all edu- 
cation; Professor Carroll Pratt, of Rut- 
gers, re-establishing the absolute aspect 
of ethics; Professor Edwin E. Witte, of 
Wisconsin, with wise words on labor; 
and others who gave us something bet- 
ter than solutions—clues for the advance 
of thought towards action. 

The evening sessions were more mis- 
cellaneous, and did not touch on reli- 
gion except in one or two instances. 
They provided fresh information on re- 
cent and current events and work done. 
As usual those closest to hard struggle 
were the most cheerful. 

Mr. H. R. Baukhage, radio commen- 
tator, corrected isolationists by tracing 
“the steps forced on us by events.” He 
made clear the great influence not 
merely of the Reds, but of the “Red 
bogey.” He rates the real underground 
German opinion against Hitler at 80%. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy stirred his audi- 
ence with the detailed, heart-rending 
account of organized religion dealing 
with refugees. His story of the desperate 
fate of individuals and of the conditions 
in a concentration camp were unforget- 
table. “We shan’t be bombed, we don’t 
deserve it,” he countered with, “Fifteen 
countries didn’t deserve it, but got it.” 


Senora Noemy da Silveira of Brazil, 
advocated genuine good-will and under- 
standing as superior to all devices in 
dealing with Latin America. Dr. Wil- 
liam Pickens, the negro leader, exempli- 
fied the high tone so creditable to a race 
in low status. 

Mr. A. W. Williams of the National 
Youth Administration discussed the 
various problems of young people in ab- 
normal times—“to match Hitler, we 
must do far more.” 

The two speakers for Labor, Mr. 
Ralph Hetzel, Jr. of the C. I. O. and 
Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr. of the A. F. L., 
gave addresses, that pleased everyone, 
of constructive sanity. To them peace- 
ful co-operation is the normal relation 
of capital and labor and is much farther 
along on its way than the prejudiced 
and sensational press would have us be- 
lieve. 

Dr. Hu Shih, the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, urged a revival of our “League to 
Enforce Peace.” Professor Herbert 
Gezork, of Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary, in Germany till 1936, spoke of 
“Central Europe after the War,” elo- 
quently pleading for an _ arbitrated, 
amendable, regional reconstruction, in 
which America takes its share in leader- 
ship to make democracy alluring, and 
so, triumphant. 

Dr. Mather brought the Conference 
to a strong close with his “Natural His- 
tory of Righteousness,” tracing it to our 
present stage of planning ahead for 
freedom in co-ordination. He envisaged 
an Institute of World Planners, a re- 
search body for civilization, “promoting 
man to an executive position in the 
cosmos.” He left us with large-scale 
vision, far out-stripping Breasted’s 6,000 
years of the history of righteousness, 
since to Professor Mather, as a geologist, 
the range of development is 600,000,000 
years. ‘ 


ABOUT A CHAIR 
(Continued from page 287) 


forms, and I felt that I myself was one 
of these millions of small seeds. We all 
seemed to belong together in one big 
family, and I felt a great and wonderful ' 
power—a power to grow on and on with- 
out end. 

I saw great rainbow arms, as it were, 
reaching around us all. ‘They were 
above and beneath, holding us together. 
I could not see these arms clearly. I 
saw as through a mist. I could feel 
more than I could see. I thought I was 
feeling God. 

Then I awoke. I was alone yet I 
felt I was not alone. I felt I had seen 
the Unseen—the Greater than any name. 
I cannot say in words how I felt. 

And it all came from asking a ques- 
tion of the chair on which I was sitting. 
And I wondered. What would happen 
if I began asking questions of other 
things around me? 
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News from Boston Headquarters 
Portrait of Rajah Presented; Who’s Who among Con- 


ECENTLY hung on the wall of 

President Eliot’s office is a fine por- 
trait of Rajah Rammohun Roy, pre- 
sented to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. Henry D. Dupee. This 
painting, a copy of the original by Rem- 
brandt Peale, has formerly hung in the 
Vose Galleries in Boston. 

Rammohun Roy was born in Bengal 
in 1774. The son of a small landowner, 
he became the great Indian champion of 
monotheisin. 

In 1814 he gave up a government ap- 
pointment and settled in Calcutta to 
devote himself to religious reform. He 
repudiated the polytheistic teachings of 
the Shastras and upheld the reformed 
principles of monotheism as found in the 
ancient Upanishads of the Vedas. He 
recognized the value of religious truth 
in any scripture, and quoted frequently 
the teachings of Jesus. 

In 1830 Rammohun Roy definitely 
established the Brahma-Samaj “for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, 
Unsearchable, Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the Uni- 
verse.” 

He labored devotedly to spread edu- 
cation among his countrymen and was 
an ardent worker for social reforms, 
especially for abolishing the “suttee” 
rite. As the first educated and eminent 
Indian to go to England, he was cor- 
dially welcomed by learned men and ad- 
dressed by Bentham as “ a dearly be- 
loved collaborator in the service of man- 
kind.” In 1833 he died suddenly in 
Bristol. ; 


"THE Nominating Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted on at the Biennial Conference 
in Pittsburgh on October 30: 


Moderator 
Pure Nasu, President of University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, active Unitarian 
layman who has had valuable experi- 
ence in church and administrative ac- 
tivities. 
Commission on Planning and Review 


Rev. Cuarues E. Snyper, Litt.D., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, for several years chair- 
man of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; has served faithfully and well 
on the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; and has long 
been a tower of strength in denomina- 
tional matters in the Middle West. 
Apert Boypen of Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, a member of the law firm of 
Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge and Rugg. 
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Business Committee 


Jupce H. Cuay BurKxuouper, Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania, president of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference. 

Frank B. Freprericx, Milton, Massa- 
chusetts, former president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and now a 
member of the Laymen’s League Coun- 
cil and secretary of the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club. 


Rey. Donatp Harrineron, Chicago, 
Illinois, minister of the People’s Liberal 
Church in Chicago. ' 

Mrs. Aurrep R. Metior, Weston, Mas- 
sachusetts, director of the General Alli- 
ance. 


Rey. Georcr A. Ritey, Rockland, Mas- 
sachusetts, minister of the Unitarian 


Church in Rockland. 


Program Committee 


Mrs. W. Waupemar W. Arcow, Balti- 
more, Maryland, wife of the minister of 
the Baltimore church and an active 
member of the Alliance. 


SrerHenN P. Casort, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, member of King’s Chapel, a lay- 
man keenly interested in social service 
and all other good causes which help 
mankind. 


Rev. A. Powreit Davies, Summit, New 
Jersey, minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Summit and active in the work of 
the Middle Atlantic States Council. 


Rey. Sypney B. Snow, D.D., Chicago, 
Llinois, President of Meadville Theo- 
logical School in Chicago. 

Cart B. Wetuerett, Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts, former Headmaster at Proc- 
tor Academy and now Executive Secre- 
tary of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, long active in denomina- 
tional affairs. 


Nominating Committee 
For a term of four years beginning Oc- 
tober 1941—Rouanp B. Greetey, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, former presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Rev. Wauuace W. Rossins, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, minister of Unity Church in 
St. Paul. 
Epwarp F. Rowser, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Unitarian Church. 


[NX accordance with the requirements of 

the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, all resolutions to be 
acted upon at the business session of the 
Biennial Conference in Pittsburgh on 
October 30 must be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Business Committee, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on or before Thursday, September 18, 
1941. Each resolution or other business 
matter should bear the name and ad- 
dress of its sponsor. 


Article VII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws reads as follows: 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, bien- 
nial, or special meeting of the Associa- 
tion (except such matters as are pro- 
vided for in these by-laws) , and, except 
by consent of a three-quarters vote of. 
those present and voting at the meeting, 
only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at 
least 42 days prior to the meeting shall 
be considered.” 


HE following Unitarian Ministers 

are serving in the United States 
Army or Navy: 

Lt. Col. Abbot Peterson, Chaplain, 
Headquarters 26th Division, Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass. Lt. Owen Whitman 
Eames, Chaplain, 104th Infantry, Camp 
Edwards, Mass. Lt. Arthur R. Gra- 
ham, Chaplain, 18lst Infantry, Camp 
Edwards, Mass. Lt. Curtis Taylor 
Spence, Chaplain, 71st Infantry, 44th 
Division, Fort Dix, N. J. Capt. H. 
Blair Whitney, Chaplain, 10th Infantry, 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. Lt. 
Irving W. Stultz, Chaplain, U. S. Naval 
Radio School, Noroton Heights, Conn. 
Capt. Edward Barkley Wilcox, Military 
Intelligence Service, General Staff, First 
Corps Headquarters, Boston, Mass. Lt. 
Charles F. Roberts, Chaplain, 132nd 
Service Unit, Washington, D. C. 


REY. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, 

Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission, starts September 1 
for a six weeks trip visiting Unitarian 
youth and religious education groups in 
our churches in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Minnesota, as well as 
in Canada (Vancouver, Winnipeg, and 
Montreal) . 


An interesting interdenominational 
conference of the United Christian 
Adult Movement at Northfield, Mass., 
July 19-26, was attended by Laymen’s 
League Secretary H. W. Howe. Mr. 
Howe was also present at the Laymen’s 
week-end held at the Isle of Shoals, 
July 26-28. 

Secretary Howe attended the four- 
day session of the Southwestern Insti- 
tute, the first institute of the kind in 
that area, at Ardmore, Okla., from 
August 28-September 1. He led some 
of the laymen’s conferences, and will 
later visit Tulsa and probably other 
Unitarian churches enroute. 

During the same week President Ed- 
ward Furber led the All-Star Week-end 
Conference which ‘ended the season of 
summer Shoals meetings. 


WE JOINED 
A WORKSHOP! 


J,PUCATORS have been telling us for 

years that lectures are too passive 
a device for educating youth and that 
some more active way of learning ideas 
and skills must be found. At Lake 
Geneva, Ardmore, Pocono, and Star Is- 
land the new method of leadership 
training was the workshop. Five hun- 
dred young people attended Unitarian 
conferences from California to New 
Hampshire, and a very large proportion 
of them did much more than listen to 
lectures. 

In every one of the youth conferences 
the emphasis was upon ways and means 
of making our religion, and the church 
through which it works, a power in this 
modern world. I watched a group of 
young people dramatize a portion of 
Cedric Belfrage’s biography of Claude 
Williams, South of God. They pre- 
sented it with utter simplicity (which 
any local group could do as well), but 
with tremendous emotional power. I 
watched Rev. Randall Hilton of Alton, 
Illinois, assisting a radio workshop 
group write a script for a Wisconsin 
radio station broadcast. As they de- 
bated alternate ways of stating their 
ideas about the work of a liberal church, 
I found myself asking, “Where are these 
people who say Unitarians have no more 
‘missionary’ zeal?” Two weeks later it 
was my privilege to assist another radio 
workshop, this time in the Pocono 
mountains, in preparing a script for a 
Scranton broadcast. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jane Welch, the new re- 
ligious education director at Montclair, 
N. J., they hammered out their ideas 
in five crowded days of the Institute 
with a sharpness and clarity that testi- 
fied eloquently to the faith of some of 
our modern youth in the potentialities 
of a liberal church. | 

At Star Island I watched Mrs. Frank 
Frederick of Milton and her social ac- 
tion workshop prepare a “prejudice 
questionnaire.” They discussed their 
own prejudices about race, labor, edu- 
cation, and political activities, and then 
gave the questionnaire to the entire 
conference. This was followed by a 
careful statistical summary accompanied 
by a few recommendations for group 
study and action next fall and winter. 

A workshop is an organized group en- 
terprise which attacks a specific prob- 
lem of youth interest, with the purpose 
of clarifying objectives, learning new 
methods of solution, and practicing to- 
gether one or more of these methods 
during the period of the conference. 

The areas covered by the workshops 
were worship, program building, drama, 
social action, and new techniques (radio, 
recordings, and films). Each workshop 
was conducted by a leader or “expert,” 
who gave most of his time supervising 
and carrying through the activity of his 


particular group, usually in five sessions, 
concluding with some type of demon- 
stration—a play, a service, a film dis- 
cussion, a panel discussion, or some 
other feature’ for the entire conference. 

The workship concentrates upon the 
use of projects. A project may be a 
long or short unit of study and work 
undertaken, planned, executed, and 
evaluated by the group. It emphasizes 
not only results, but also methods em- 
ployed. Mr. Edward Redman of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., and a group of young peo- 
ple in the recordings workshop prepared 
a project on Thomas Paine, the great 
18th century liberal. They studied the 
ideas, activities, and present significance 
of Paine as dramatized in the album in 
the Cavalcade of America radio series. 
They presented the recordings at the 
demonstration hour with questions for 
use in a discussion, which material has 
been mimeographed into a leader’s unit 
to accompany the album as it goes here- 
after from group to group throughout 
the country. But this workshop did 


more than prepare a unit for use this 
winter; it taught by experience a method 
of group study. 
do it again. 


They can go home and 


ee 
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A Geneva Conference Worksho 


Rev. Edwin Palmer of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, led a memorable campfire 
service at Lake Geneva presented by the 
worship workshop. A few days later at 
the demonstration hour he emphasized 
what so many church groups need to 
understand: that inspirational services 
must convince us by their sincerity and 
honesty that they are an expression of 
life, not something formal or automatic. 

Most vivid in my own memory, pos- 
sibly because my work has made me 
recognize the need for greater advance 
in this area, was the workshop in pro- 
gram-building at Star Island, led by 
Dick Kuch, national president of the 
Y. P. R. U. Less spectacular than the 
drama or radio workshops, it was never- 
theless very exciting to watch his group 
at ;work day after day on the lawn in 
front of Hotel Oceanic. They were 
learning how to make a liberal, intelli- 
gent, and interesting program that would 
work next fall. I left the final session 
convinced that the workshops survived 
the test of the educator: do the mem- 
bers learn with mind and feelings the 
need for meaningful participation in the 
life of the group? The answer is Yes! 

SrepHen H. Frircuman 


CO-OPERATIVE 
CHURCH ACTION 


(THE Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 

tarian Churches, the South Middle- 
sex and the Norfolk-Suffolk Conferences 
of the State of Massachusetts take great 
satisfaction in announcing the formation 
of the Unitarian Joint Action Commit- 
tee of Greater Boston, to be devoted to 
forms of service in this area. The Com- 
mittee is composed of three members, 
one from the Fraternity and one from 
each Conference, and the secretaries of 
the organizations, ex officio. Its chair- 
man is Rev. Dana MclL. Greeley, and 
the constituency includes: Mrs. Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, 
Rev. Robert A. Storer, Rev. Robert D. 
Richardson, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, Mr. Henry R. Scott, Mr. Gorham 
Dana, Mr. Livingston Stebbins, Mr. J. 
Russell Abbott, Rev. John O. Fisher, 
and Rey. John H. Taylor. 

Spring and fall meetings of the two 
Conferences have been of real value 
over a long period to both fellowship 
and inspiration, yet there is a growing 
feeling that a more active program of 
service of advantage to their areas 
should be undertaken. As an outgrowth 
of this feeling a series of delegate meet- 
ings was held at Arlington Street 
Church from January through April of 
this year to discuss the possibility of 
such a program and the best way to ac- 
complish it. The Joint Action Commit- 
tee is the result of these discussions. 

The Benevolent Fraternity, made up 
of 11 churches of the two Conferences, 
has been engaged for many years in an 
active service program. Its work can 
be greatly furthered and its scope in- 
creased by the additional support of the 
other 50 churches of the Conferences. 

The first project suggested and carried 
out was the participation of the Com- 
mittee in the summer student program 
in Cambridge coincident with the Har- 
vard Summer School. Help was also 
given in arranging for the summer serv- 
ices in Concord, through July and 
August. 

In the autumn full co-operation will 
be given the Boston Sunday School 
Union in promoting its winter’s program, 
and to student and secondary school 
work in the area. 

These are merely beginnings, for the 
Committee is going forward with cour- 
age and determination in strengthening 
and broadening Unitarian service in 
Greater Boston. The Southern New 
England Council approves and endorses 
this new agency, and is frequently con- 
sulted. 

Suggestions and appeals from all in- 
terested churches, organizations, or in- 
dividuals will be welcomed. 


Exeanor F. Lincoxn, 
Secretary 
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(THE success of the Dover Street Fair 

long been troublesome. In the good 
could follow this pattern, but almost 
everyone can find in it a helpful hint. 
How many Boards of Trustees will soon 
be pondering the problem of how to 
raise funds for the new roof or the re- 
pairs on the organ, or even the increase 
in the minister’s salary (so long de- 
served) ! 


The Dover Street Fair started five 
years ago. That year the net profit was 
$800. The next year it was $900, the 
next $1,100, $1,300, and this year 
$1,579. Booths are set up on the Town 
Common, and the school yard serves for 
the circus and midway. The Commit- 
tee in charge allows no gambling, even 
though it knows it would be profitable. 
Each year a little more permanent 
equipment .is made or purchased. 


It’s a big job, but a lot of fun. Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, 
members of the church, have served as 
Honorary Chairmen. The Chairman is 
always a hard worker, someone who 
knows a large number of people and can 
make them work. There are a vice- 
chairman and about 20 sub-committee 
chairmen. Each of the latter has a com- 
mittee of 5 to 10 members. In all, over 
150 people, working beforehand and on 
the day, make the Fair a success. 


Copy to the Papers 


Publicity is handled by someone who 
is willing to take the copy to the papers. 
This year every paper in Boston carried 
advance stories, and one ran a full page 
of pictures on the Sunday before Fair 
Day. Special posters were placed in 
stores in neighboring towns. The Dover 
paper ran about a column a week for 
six weeks in advance. Personal cor- 
respondence post-cards carrying the an- 
nouncement were used by all the mem- 
bers of the church for weeks in ad- 
vance. Thousands of hand-bills and 
fliers were distributed. 


The women made inexpensive articles 
from figured cotton grain sacks for the 
fancy work table. These are excellent 
for children’s clothes, aprons, bridge- 
table covers, sun hats, etc. Specially 
hired talent drew big crowds to the mid- 
way, where  leather-lunged _ barkers 
(bankers, brokers, carpenters, and farm- 
ers) competed with the ability of pro- 
fessionals. A public address system 
served for announcements, and to aid 
the lost and found department. A 
Hammond organ supplied music during 
the day and at the supper, when 500 
people sat around the open-air dance 
floor. 

One of the “hits” of the Fair was the 
“Crockery Smash’—baseballs thrown at 
valueless dishes. The net profit from 
this alone was $50.20. 

The proceeds from some of the booths 
are reported as follows: fancy work, 
$267; candy, $47; rummage, $77; sup- 
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FUN 
MAKING MONEY 


per, $330; dance, $178; plants, $73; cir- 
cus, $48 (not so profitable, but it drew 
the crowd). Gross receipts were $2,266, 
expenses, $687—net profit, $1,579. 

Rev. William Rice, minister of the 
Dover Church, reports that the Fair al- 
ways stimulates good fellowship and 
gives him an unusual opportunity to 
meet new people and discover real work- 
ers. 


No Gambling Allowed 


The Dover Street Fair is not just an- 
other church fair. It has become a com- 
munity activity of major concern to all 
the town. Young and old take part and 
everyone helps to make it successful. 
The fact that -there are no “chances” 
sold and no gambling allowed is good 
news in a time when too many churches 
of all denominations are stooping to 
money-making methods that are ethi- 
cally questionable. 


FALL FLOWER SHOW 


At a time when garden clubs and 
gardeners are reaping the harvest 
of the long summer’s work, and at a 
season when there is unusual possibility 
for exhibiting flowers that cannot be 
shown at the regular spring shows, the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church is this 
year sponsoring a Fall Flower Show. 
Classes for a wide variety of flower 
specimens, classes for men and women 
exhibitors, special classes for arrange- 
ments featuring wild flowers and _ fall 
grasses, and special exhibits by children 
are expected to attract a large crowd at 
the Parish House in mid-September. 


Religious Education 


The Flower Show was initiated by 
the Committee on Religious Education 
as a special project for the boys and 
girls of the Church School, but upon the 
request of members of the Parish was 
enlarged to include everyone. 

All exhibits will be judged, and rib- 
bon prizes awarded. A small admission 
fee will be charged, although the pur- 
pose of the Show is not to raise money, 
but to help bring the members of the 
parish, especially the children, together 


early in the fall, and to introduce the 
church, through some interesting event, 
to new families in the town. 


Two More Suggestions 


The children love a birthday party, 
and everyone comes bearing gifts for 
the church. Games, a cake, and danc- 
ing, and financial gain for the church. 
It is not too soon to plan a Christmas 
tree for the vestibule of your church. 
Everyone brings his gift, a bill or check 
in a special white envelope. One church 
received $600 last Christmas. 


Every Member Canvass 


THE problems of church finance have 

long been troublesome. In the good 
old days it. was relatively simple. Peri- 
odically the Treasurer sent out a letter 
to the members, and many responded 
generously. Any outstanding bills at 
the end of each fiscal year were always 
paid by some one, or two, or three 
wealthy men. The majority of the mem- 
bers never worried about finances. But. 
those days are gone forever. Now the 
financial responsibility must be spread 
over all the members, and so it should 
be. But our churches have been slow in 
organizing themselves for this purpose. 
They have tried devious and sometimes 
questionable means. A very few have 
even sunk to “Bingo.” 

Recently there has been a very en- 
couraging trend toward the establish- 
ment of ‘adequate Every-Member-Can- 
vasses. Over 170 churches, in the last 
two years. have followed entirely or in 
part the outline furnished bv the De- 
partment of Church Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association. Re- 
sults have been amazingly successful. 

The value is not alone in financial 
gain and efficiency. Invariably the so- 
cial life of the church is stimulated. 
Members meet each other. New people 
are made to feel welcome. Plans are 
discussed, church lists corrected, pro- 
grams recommended, and improvements 
to the building and grounds suggested. 
And, believe it or not, the canvassers 
have had fun. At the wind-up supper 
for workers in a recent drive of one 
church, two-thirds of the canvassers in- 
dividually volunteered, without being 
asked, to work next year. 

Don’t forget, an Every-Member-Can- 
vass is not for money only. It is just 
as important that all the families in the 
parish be visited each year in order that 
everyone may have a chance to make 
suggestions about the regular services 
or the church school—or even more 
important, to hear about the total pro- 
gram of the church in the community. 

When plans are being made for your 
church’s financial drive this year, con- 
sultation with your Regional Director 
or the Department of Church Extension 
in Boston will help. Others have bene- 
fited. The methods they have used suc- 
cessfully will benefit you. 
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_ DISCIPLINE OF FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 277) 


vidualized ways that correspond in each 
particular case to the manner in which 
their own particular pattern of loyalty 
has been drawn into personal focus. If 
these loyalties are worn thin, the society 
will recover its vitality in an emergency 
only through central coercion. If a new 
pattern of plural loyalties can be re- 
woven to take the place of the shared 
values that have lost their grip, then a 
new resilience has been given our free- 
dom. 


A Sense of Belonging 


The greatest asset of progressive soci- 
ety, if it has the insight to use it, is the 
renewal in every successive generation 
of the characteristic drive of the young 
toward dedication to things that go be- 
yond self. The fascists and commu- 
nists have caught this drive and chan- 
nelled it for their own purposes. The 
free and democratic nations have almost 
created a “youth problem” during the 
same period by their inability to capi- 
talize on their greatest potentiality. In- 
stead of giving our youth a “sense of 
belonging” by arranging for their par- 
ticipation in essential economic, social, 
and political activities, we have man- 
aged to close avenues of employment to 
them so effectively by public and pri- 
vate restrictive practice that unemploy- 
ment of the young is greater than in any 
other age group, and the appearance of 
an excess of young people therefore com- 
pletely obscures the fact that the lowest 
birth rate in our history is making young 
men and women one of the nation’s 
most limited resources.* 


In Work Camps 


Last fall in New York City I re- 
peated a suggestion which I made years 
ago in Chicago, namely that some of the 
deficiencies in our present educational 
pattern could probably be met by sup- 
plementing our present college curricu- 
lum with a term of well-planned work- 
camp experience. I thought of the 
camps as a substitute for the balance 
that formerly came from informal edu- 
cational agencies such as the family, the 
church, the neighborhood, and so on. 
The reception that was given to the sug- 
gestion gives a measure of the magni- 
tude of our problem. On the left it was 
promptly labelled “fascist”? because the 
Nazis have used such camps to achieve 
their own purposes. On the right my 
suggestion was promptly smeared with 
the label “communist” apparently on the 
ground that it carried an aroma of New 


*For a parallel study of economic pol- 
icy, see Harry D. Gideonse, “Foreign 
Trade and New Deal Policies,” American 
Economic Review, March, 1940, and Or- 
ganized Scarcity and Public Policy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. 


Deal methods. It seems clear to me 
that we are likely to deprive ourselves 
of all effective therapy if we are to dis- 
card all ideas or techniques simply be- 
cause some totalitarian government has 
already used them. If there is anything 
to the analysis which I have just pre- 
sented, it follows that totalitarianism is 
a response to social symptoms that are 
also present, although perhaps in a less 
acute form, in our own community. It 
is therefore extremely likely that they 
may have developed or extended devices 
which if used in time and with sufficient 
persistence may serve to achieve demo- 
cratic ends. 


We should hopelessly handicap our- 
selves in the race for survival if we con- 
demned social means simply because 
they were also used by others to achieve 
ends that are not our own. The impor- 
tant thing is to keep our eyes on the 
preservation and enrichment of the 
values of a free and democratic society. 
Anything that can help us to achieve 
these more fully should be courageously 
put to use lest we identify freedom and 
democracy with static maintenance of 
the status quo, and thereby give to to- 
talitarian alternatives the undeserved 
attribute of progressive recognition of 
new needs as they arise. 


New Patterns of Work 


We have gropingly stumbled on some 
of the essential strands of the new pat- 
tern in our social work with youngsters 
in the “teen ages, in the scout move- 
ment, in the 4-H clubs of the U. §. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in so-called 
“guidance” and “activity” programs in 
the schools, in the enormous expansion 
of summer camps as an _ educational 
supplement, and in a variety of public 
programs such as the CCC and the 
NYA. Characteristically enough, how- 
ever, the official programs are designed 
for the underprivileged as a method of 
public relief, when the primary problem 
is to supplement formal education for 
all our young people in other than intel- 
lectual respects. 


If the Church Has Eyes 


If the church has eyes to see, and 
wishes to avoid a future in which it loses 
all social vitality and becomes a purely 
ceremonial institution, it might grasp 
the opportunity which the recognition 
of these new educational needs presents. 
The present struggle in domestic as well 
as world affairs is a struggle for the 
human soul. Secularization has come to 
its present excess because the church 
too frequently allowed the conflict be- 
tween the old values and the critical 
reason essential to free society to de 
velop into a stage in which—in the lan- 
guage of Erasmus—the identification of 
scholarship with heresy resulted in the 
identification of ignorance with ortho- 
doxy. 


The present need is not for a dimin- 
ished stress on intellectual standards. 
We shall need all the intellectual acute- 
ness and originality we can summon, 
but we shall be called on to reconstruct 
the social and moral framework in which 
intellectual standards can be maintained. 
It will take ability of the first order to 
recognize the actual and potential reli- 
gious significance of activities not now 
recognized as religious. 


“Meet John Doe” 


We may find the material for such a 
rediscovery of and rededication to plural 
loyalties in unexpected places if our eyes 
are open to the substance of things 
rather than to their form. We may, for 
instance, find more material about the 
values by which America lives in Carl 
Sandburg’s monumental biography of 
Abraham Lincoln or in recent movies 
like Capra’s Meet John Doe than in 
a good deal of conventional moralizing 
or in certain types of self-conscious 
patriotism. Meet John Doe is essen- 
tially, and in language that is meaning- 
ful to the twentieth-century mind, the 
story of the New Testament, including 
even a twentieth-century version of the 
crucifixion. 

Economics and technology have never 
been ends in themselves, although the 
“economism” of the 19th century gave 
us a climate of opinion in which ma- 
terial productivity seemed to be an all- 
encompassing objective. We are not 
very far from the time in which an out- 
standing American social scientist could 
say that the future of free society as 
compared to Soviet Russia would be 
decided by the movement of the index 
of the physical volume of production. 
The moral sterility of such an outlook 
helps to explain the speed and scope of 
totalitarian success. The workable, that 
is, effective, immorality of totalitarian- 
ism went through our civil as well as 
military defenses with lightning speed 
because we had nothing but a moral 
vacuum to present as an alternative. 
The reconstruction of the moral basis 
of freedom, the therapy of the will of 
our culture, is therefore as urgent in 
strategy as it is in the larger view of 
statesmanship. 


For Religious Imagination 


The discipline of freedom lies in the 
diversified pattern of the loyalties within 
which freedom is exercised. We must 
create new educational instruments that 
will fill the void left by a declining fam- 
ily and church, and we must somehow 
restore the perspective to “discussion” 
that comes from shared experience. If 
religious imagination is alert and _pre- 
pared to meet the challenge which a 
new and unconventional form presents, 
it may find a striking opportunity to 
give new relevance to the substance to 
which it is dedicated. 
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RODMAN — 


Footnote to History 


The Religious Opinions of Milton, 
Locke, And Newton. By H. Mc- 
Lacuuan, M.A., D.D. Manchester 


University Press. ‘7s. 6d. 


The average reader of this book is 
likely to be impressed, not so much by 
its contents, as by the circumstances 
under which it was written. That such 
a work could have been undertaken and 
brought to completion in present-day 
England, under constant bombings and 
the ever-present threat of invasion, of- 
fers thrilling proof both of the courage 
of its author and of the steadfast spirit 
of his fellow-countrymen. His pages re- 
veal no single trace of the strain to 
which Britain is being subjected. Schol- 
arly, placid, meticulous, the argument 
proceeds, from start to finish. That 
argument contributes a valuable foot- 
note to the early history of Unitarian 
Christianity in Great Britain. That the 
author of Paradise Lost, England’s great- 
est seventeenth-century philosopher, and 
her most famous scientist in the same 
period, were Unitarians by conviction, 
will be news to many liberals. But such, 
manifestly, was the case. Beyond all 
question, Dr. McLachlan proves his 
poit. Long, patient research through 
contemporary letters, journals, pamph- 
lets; equally painstaking investigation 
of both the writings of Milton, Locke, 
and Newton, and the biographies of 
them, both old and new; a careful, 
judicial weighing of the evidence brought 
to light, involving, in not a few in- 
stances, the discussion of disputed ques- 
tions; all this builds up a conclusion 
manifestly based on truth. Although 
the author’s style is a bit dry and heavy, 
the reader will find the perusal of this 
book rewarding in more ways than one. 
Unitarian ministers, in particular, will 


do well to read it. 
AGEL, 


The Lowly Great 


Father and His Town. By Ricwarp 
Barry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.00. 


One of the glories of fiction is that it 
has found unforgettable characters 
among humble people. Father and His 
Town is the biography of a small town 
editor, George A. Barry, written by his 
son. What the novel does in imaginary 
life, this book reveals in real life. It 
brings to light the life of an obscure 
but highly useful man, unknown except 
to the communities he served. Ousted 
from an editorship in Wisconsin, he went 
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to California at the age of sixty, with no 
resource but his brains; and added 
twenty-five well-spent years to his 
career. 

This is the vivid story of a man who 
had neither money nor prominence to 
give assurance of his value. It is also a 
story of the towns in which he worked, 


for as a newspaper editor he was “the. 
He became - 


town’s civic consciousness.” 
a part of the community. He knew 
what was happening, and he made a 
faithful record of all it was wise or kind 
to publish. He was acquainted with 
everybody, and was called on to solve 
all sorts of problems. The book reveals 
elements of worth in the town as well 
as in the man. Most of us recognize 
only those who have risen to high sta- 
tion. But there are probably a million 
great people in the United States, teach- 
ers, nurses, doctors, mechanics, store- 
keepers, and farmers, who “maintain the 
fabric of the world.” The insignificant 
number who rise to fame could not 
have risen without the support of these 
unnumbered. and unknown people of 
sterling quality. Senator Hiram John- 
son, acknowledging his indebtedness to 
George A. Barry, said in his office in 
Washington, “Men like that put me 
here.” Father and His Town is a fine 
tribute to the worth of an obscure man; 
and to the small town which with limi- 
tations has also elements of greatness. 
Cuaries G. GIRELIUS 


“Read the Prophets” 


The Prophets and Their Times. By 
J. M. P. Smirn, 1927. Revised and 
enlarged by W. A. Irwin, 1941. 
Chicago University Press. $2.50. 


The times are calling loudly to our 
ministers, “Read the Prophets.” Surely 
today insistent is Gideon’s cry: “If God 
be with us, why then is all this befallen 
us?” 

For wide-awake ministers, Professor 
Trwin’s new edition, in distinctly im- 
proved format, of Professor Smith’s clear 
and interesting book of fifteen years ago 
should be prescribed special reading. 
It has all of George Moore’s learning 
as to Hebrew literature, enriched by the 
background of three additional factors: 
recent knowledge of the impact of As- 
syria and other powers on the interna- 
tional relations of the Hebrews; exposi- 
tion of cultural environment such as 
the Canaanitish agricultural basis of 
Baal worship; and a deeper comprehen- 
sion of the psychology of the Prophets. 
For instance, Professor Irwin says of 
Isaiah, “We can understand him now 
as we could not have done even ten 


years ago.” And he sets the searching 
denunciations of Amos in the post-war 
normalcy and greed of his times. 

In later prophecy the “oppressor of 
the Lord’s people,” says Professor Irwin, 
“Pharaoh, Nebuchadrezzar, Antiochus, 
or even Hitler, all alike are but the 
demon of the primeval chaos over whom 
the Lord triumphed at the beginning, 
over whom He is perennially triumphing 
and eternally triumphant.” 

The reviser wisely reprints most of 
Professor Smith’s excellent book, but re- 
writes the material on the chaotic text 
of Ezekiel, and adds greatly to our un- 
derstanding of Hosea. The book well 
justifies Professor Smith’s opening state- 
ment, “The Prophets are perennially in- 
teresting.” 

Wiwarp Reep 


Vernacular Testament 


The New Testament in Basic English. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. 
$2.00. 


This translation is intended to make 
available in a vocabulary of 1,000 words 
(plus proper names) the New ‘Testa- 
ment scriptures. It conveys the mean- 
ing faithfully, and evidently has been 
checked by New ‘Testament scholars, 
though only those of the Old Testament 
are mentioned on the jacket. An Old 
Testament volume is to follow. 

Basic English is no doubt useful to 
foreigners, and the book can be recom- 
mended to those who cannot buy the 
New Testament in a language that they 
know well. Even ordinary English 
readers will find this volume an inter- 
esting example of their mother tongue 
reduced to its simplest form. The mean- 
ing of the original will be more nearly 
perceived here than in a version whose 
language is so archaic as to be obscure 
to the reader. But, of course, finer 
shades of meaning are often lost; and 
there is monotony and circumlocution, 
due especially to the overuse of a very 
few verbs. The reader’s attention is 
first occupied in admiring the ingenuity 
required to approximate the familiar 
contents of the Bible. “Skull” becomes 
“Dead Man’s Head”; “unknown” be- 
comes “of whom there is no knowledge.” 
That so much is essentially unchanged 
shows how simple is the language of the 
usual translations and indeed of the 
original Greek. For the rest we may 
say what Samuel Johnson said of an- 
other matter: “It is like a dog stand- 
ing on its hind legs. The wonder is 
not that it is not done well, but that it 
can be done at all.” 

Henry J. Cappury 


Ethical Christianity 


An Enlightened Conscience. By Iru 
Gotpwin Wuitcuurcy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Our author warns his readers against 
two pitfalls in his development of a 
moral code: on the one hand, a blind 
acceptance of the Bible as literal author- 
ity and, on the other, putting morality 
on a purely social basis, that is, inter- 
preting morals as social usage. The 
Bible is a superb source book, but in 
itself it represents the moral evolution 
of an entire people. “Much of the Old 
Testament had accepted the defective 
principle which held that goodness 
means piety, and piety guarantees pros- 
perity.” He discusses with rare insight 
how the prophetic mind perceived that 
poverty and other human ills are the di- 
rect result of human injustice. He dis- 
cusses the four principle motive theories: 
the utilitarian, or theory of “conse- 
quences,” the theory of the motive as 
inherent in the act, the theory of “con- 
ditioned reflexes” or instinctive behav- 
ior, and a fourth and better theory that 
“motive is the whole dynamic self in 
quest of a better life, and guided. by a 
discriminating judgment on the values 
involved. . . . Motives interfuse and are 
always in process of undergoing trans- 
formation.” The author sees Jesus as 
representing moral perfection. The book 
is written with rare insight and from a 
broad cultural background. Mr. Whit- 
church is free from theological bias. The 
statement that “the question of particu- 
lar theological doctrines stands second 
in importance to one’s basal conception 
of Christianity as a living whole,’ may 
be taken as his confessio fidei; and it is 
well worth pondering. 


Water SamurEL SWISHER 


Religious Education 


Your Child and God. 
Trent. Chicago: 
Company. $1.50. 


Rossie 
Clark 


By 
Willet, 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion among religious educators in recent 
years concerning a certain technique in 
the teaching of religion. “Shall we give 
to the very young child the word ‘God’ 
before he has had any experience which 
will clothe the word with meaning? 
Shall we teach him prayers and tell him 
all the Bible stories when we know he 
cannot understand what they mean? 
Or, on the other hand, shall we defer 
such definite teaching until he is a little 
older? Shall we plan certain significant 
experiences for him, knowing that as 
his horizons broaden he will seek our 
guidance as he becomes more articulate 
concerning them?” 


In Your Child and God Miss Trent 
reveals her conviction as a member of 
the first group. From her twenty years’ 
teaching experience and in her wide 
reading in both liberal and conservative 


fields, she has come to believe strongly 
in the indoctrination of definite Chris- 
tian concepts in the earliest years of 
childhood. Her book is readable and 
interesting; but for the liberals it has 
obvious limitations. She states her own 
position frankly. “The conviction of 
the necessity for the experience of 
change and trust (definite committal to 
the Lord Jesus), of repentance and 
faith, even for the little child,” perme- 
ates the philosophy of the entire book. 

The author’s best contribution lies in 
her challenge to parents. Upon their 


shoulders she places the greatest respon- 
sibility for the teaching of religion in 
its deepest sense. 


Frances W. Woop 


The 
Enchantment 
of Family Life 
The House I 
Knew. Memories 
of Youth. By 
ExuisaBetH New- 
son. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.00. 


In her enchanting book of childhood 
memories, written for her daughters, 
Elisabeth Neilson has portrayed not 
only the warm-hearted, music-loving, 
simple-lived, beautiful old Germany of 
the nineteenth century, but also the 
center of that country’s life—the family. 
Lucidly and tenderly she recalls all the 
happy and tragic incidents that make 
up the drama of family life—the Christ- 
mas magic and sunny walks, the deaths 
and loves, the quarrels and meals, the 
conversations and grieving silences. 


Because of her mature resavoring of 
that life in The House I Knew, her book 
takes on a universal quality—so that 
German though it is in background, in 
social and political customs, in food and 
songs, what shines through is the funda- 
mental quality of family life—life with- 
in “those safe comfortable confines 
which I had resented so often and which 
I now saw for the first time as signifi- 
cant. Those habitual good mornings 
and good nights which were as an 
anchor for the family in times of stress, 
the incessant work expended recklessly 
by my mother to keep what held us to- 
gether fresh and sweet and _ flexible 
enough to take in whoever needed it 
...the power of heart and mind 


which for us forged a chain from single 
linkseemee.. 

But The House I Knew is no gen- 
eralized or sentimental study; it is alive 
with hundreds of individuals, observed 
with a child’s sharp, objective, curious 
eye, recreated and valued with a 
woman’s deep understanding. All the 
persons in it—children, maids, innkeep- 
ers, peasants, scholars, actors, politicians 
—are memorably drawn. Especially un- 


forgettable are the mother, with her 
passionate nature restrained for family 
serenity; the fun-loving father; the bril- 
lant, tragic sister; the beloved Tantes. 

In their loving care are shown grow- 
ing that graciousness, that charm and 
humor and independence which have 
made Mrs. Neilson, with her husband, 
so beloved by generations of Smith stu- 
dents and faculty members and guests. 
The emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of the child who was to grow up 
to adjust to another country, another 
civilization, a rich and responsible life, 
is intimately yet never self-consciously 
revealed. 

In the liquid beauty of her prose, 
Mrs. Neilson has set her memories and 
pictures; every page is gemmed with 
clear touches of beauty—the “strangely 
formal beauty” of “the black and white 
geometry” of the Mother Superior’s 
gown; her mother’s way of speaking to 
the gardener “in a gentle and trusting 
way, as if they were together in a crowd 
where they knew each other but nobody 
else”; the bell pouring its sound “in 
single golden cupfuls.” 

Not every house is a treasury of 
memories, but the significance and 
values in each life may be deepened in 
the consciousness of each reader by this 
true and lovely record of Memories of 
Youth. 


M. B. 


Books for the Month 


Preaching from the Bible. By ANpREW 
W. Buackwoop. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.00. 

The answer to ministers who need to 
know the principles which underlie the 
development and preparation of effec- 
tive sermons from the Bible. 


The Nature of the Early Church. By 
Ernest F. Scorrt. Scribners. $2.00. 

An examination and interpretation of 
the foundations and nature of the Chris- 
tian Church. A Religious Book Club 


selection. 


Books Received 


101 Prayers for Peace. Compiled by 
G. A. CLEVELAND SuHrRIGLEY, Execu- 
tive Chairman, World League of 
Endless Prayer for Peace and Jus- 
tice. Westminster Press. $1.00. 


The Eternal Fount. By Harris L. 
Sexic. Hebrew Publishing Co. 


Christianity Cross-Examined. By Wit- 
LIAM Fioyp. Arbitrator Press. $2.00. 


The Word of Faith. Compiled by Bible 
Students of Concord, Massachu- 
setts. Concord Press. $1.50. 


Business-Cycle Theory in the United 
States, 1860-1900. By Pauw Bar- 
nett. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 
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COMPREHENSIVENESS 


OST of us appreciate the value in a 

non-violent way of life. The gentle 
arts of conciliation, persuasion, and con- 
structive good-will are instruments of 
peace. By such activities, hostility is 
sometimes undermined and enemies are 
turned into friends. Those methods 
alone, however, are not universally ef- 
fective. Under certain conditions, the 
pacific attitude calls forth no favorable 
response. It is interpreted as a sign of 
weakness. It may give.an easy triumph 
to an unprincipled adversary, with 
serious implications for the future of 
freedom-loving people. It is generally 
impossible to halt determined aggressors 
except by superior force. Under such 
circumstances, the consecrated use of 
force may become a‘ high moral duty. 
Force is often used for evil ends, but 
that should not blind us to the fact that 
it may-also be used to further a moral 
purpose. 

These two principles of action, the 
pacific and the militant, appear to be in 
conflict, but why should they clash any 
more than the principles of psychiatry 
and surgery? Psychiatrists do not tres- 
pass on the field of surgery by trying to 
deal with malignant growths or broken 
limbs. Nor do surgeons treat psycho- 
neuroses. They each recognize that 
‘their distinctive methods are appropri- 
ate to different cases, and they do not 
prescribe for one another. 

Should it not be the same with the 
apostles of gentleness and the wielders 
of force? Each one, by his abilities and 
psychological attitude, is fitted to render 
a particular kind of service. He should 
engage in that, and not question the 
methods of those who are working along 
different lines in other fields. Pacific 
methods cannot stop the advancing 
military machine of an _ aggressive 
tyrant. Nor can coercive force under- 
mine enmity, promote reconciliation, 
solve economic problems, and build a 
peaceful order of society. Yet, within 
their own proper fields of operation, 
these differently-inclined people, using 
apparently conflicting methods, may 
each make a necessary contribution to 
the same great purpose of defending 
democracy and_ establishing peace. 
Many people are of sufficient versatility 
in mind and ability to be able to under- 
take either pacific or militant tasks with 
satisfaction and a clear conscience. 

Such a comprehensive view seems 
necessary if we are to gain a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the many and 
varied parts which are being coura- 
geously played in this present world 
crisis. The British people came near to 
losing their freedom after France fell. 
They were saved by character, a charac- 
ter that was equally ready to endure 
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tragedy with patient heroism or to strike 
back in swift and violent defence. The 
latter repelled the invading planes and 
renewed the world’s hope that freedom 
and democracy might live. Our reli= 
gious outlook must be comprehensive 
enough to do justice to those challenging 
facts. 
S. THropore PacEsMITH 


RELIGION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
UCH is heard about the need for 


moral and spiritual rearmament in 
order that we humans who are ill fitted 
by our religious teachings to wage war 
may get the ugly business over with and 
return to the ways of constructive liv- 
ing. It was under the conditions result- 
ing from the last World War that the 
week-day church-school movement made 
its appearance and was established in 
hundreds of communities. It seems to 
be no accident that under similar con- 
ditions the exponents of this method for 
more religious education of our children 
and young people are again pressing its 
consideration. 

Those who- believe religion and de- 
mocracy to be a way of life recognize 
the great need for more time, better 
teachers, and more adequate materials 
in the religious education program than 
are evident under the present Sunday 
school system. It is difficult, neverthe- 
less, to see in any of the present pro- 
posals of week-day religious education a 
new or vital emphasis upon the kind of 
religious experience which will help the 
younger generation build a new order. 


For the Protestant advocates of week- 
day church schools there are two results 
which seem to be desired. One is to give 
children and young people a type of ed- 
ucation in religion which will compare 
favorably in its efficiency with the secu- 
lar work children are getting in public 
schools and be more effective than what 
can be developed in Sunday schools un- 
der volunteer unpaid teachers. The 
other is somehow to put religion back 
into public education. 


Putting religion back into the general 
education of our children so they no 
longer think of it as a specialized sub- 
ject for a special group, but see it as 
fundamental to life as are reading, his- 
tory, writing, arithmetic, and_ science, 
will not be accomplished by any week- 
day plan so far proposed. The root of 
this problem of teaching religion is much 
deeper than adding a one-hour session 
each week, with the consent of parents. 
The real effect of the school is still the 
total life lived there, including the neu- 
tral or antagonistic attitudes of teachers 
to religion, and the honest adherence to 


the principle of separation of church 
and state. “a tt 
The weakness of the average Sunday 
school, which is largely due to lack of 
parental support, lack of finance, inade- 
quately trained teachers and too little 
time for creative experiences and wor- 
ship, will not be overcome by adding a 
week-day program of religious instruc- 
tion under interdenominational or com- 
munity auspices. The challenge to our 
churches is to use the newly-aroused in- 
terest in religious education in order to 


‘get something done about improving the 


Sunday session of our schools of reli- 
gion. Since many state legislatures have 
already passed bills permitting some 
form of religious education on released 
time, religious liberals will be on guard 
lest: (1) the democratic principle of 
separation of church and state be vio- 
lated; (2) the minority religious groups 
(of which Unitarians are usually one) 
be coerced to do what they might not 
wish to do; (3) the giving of school 
credit for religious instruction interfere 
with an already overcrowded public 
school schedule; (4) the interdenomina- 
tional week-day schools which so often 
disregard the liberal interpretation of re- 
ligion enroll our children. 

Children are nurtured in religious 
experiences, not so much by one hour 
per week in the study of the creeds 
and Bible stories, per se, but in their 
choices and their experiences in homes, 
schools, churches, and communities. We 
need more of this kind of week-day 
religious education. 


Ernest W. Kvursier 


THE INDIVIDUAL VS. 


THE GROUP 
"THE article by Arthur Weatherly in 


this issue deserves very careful con- 
sideration. There are many in our fel- 
lowship who will take issue with Mr. 
Weatherly for several reasons. We 
would like to point out that in a democ- 
racy where policies are formulated and 
decisions made as a result of the influ- 
ence of pressure groups, the individual 
has little or no opportunity to express 
his will except as he is a part of a group. 
Furthermore, most of the powerful 
pressure groups in America today are 
organized for selfish purposes. In many 
cases they are made up of the same men 
and women whose religious altruism has 
no means of organization, and therefore 
is inarticulate. Here is a difficult prob- 
lem. Government today is largely con- 
trolled by group organization. The 
Free Churches shall not organize as 
pressure groups. Can their members 
without organization exert their rightful 
influence in our democracy? 


Everett Moore Baker 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 


from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


On Buzzards Bay 
Saturday-Sunday, Sept. 13-14 


Unitarian Layman’s League 
New England Convention at 


Tabor Academy, Marion, Massachusetts 


ALL MEN INVITED 


Send reservations to League 
Headquarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


Total Week-End Expense $5.50 
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_Pleasantries 


The minister was inquiring of one of 
his flock why he had not attended 
church recently. 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the man, 
“T’ve been troubled with a bunion on 


my foot.” 
“Strange,” said the parson, “that a 
bunion should impede the _ pilgrim’s 


progress.” —Advance 
Shortsighted Lady (in grocery) —“Is 
that the head cheese over there?” 
Clerk—“No, ma’am, that’s one of his 
assistants.” 


Dicky: “My dad is an Elk, a Lion, 
a Moose, and an Eagle.” 

Micky: “Wot does it cost to see 
him?” 


A man entered the lobby of a hotel 
and placed his umbrella in the stand 
attaching a tag on which was written: 

“This umbrella belongs to a champion 
prize fighter. Back. in ten minutes.” 

When he returned the umbrella was 
gone. The tag, however, was still there 
and on it someone had written: 

“Umbrella taken by champion long- 
distance runner. Won’t be back at all.” 


Patient (in waiting room of doctor’s 
office) —How do you do? 
Second Patient—So, so. 
from neuritis. 
First Patient—Glad to meet you. I’m 
Mendelbaum from Chicago. 
—Stray Stories 


I’m aching 


A bishop was staying at a rather gay 
country house. When he came down to 
breakfast one morning there was only 
a little girl there. 

“Good morning!” said the bishop. 
“Can you say the Lord’s Prayer?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” answered the child, and 
recited it. 

“That’s very good,” said the bishop. 
“And do you know the Ten Command- 
ments?” 

The little girl immediately repeated 
the Commandments. 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the bishop. 
“Now, do you know your Catechism?” 

But the child replied, “Dammit, sir; 
I’m only 7.” —Stray Stories 


Prime Minister Menzies of Australia, 
giving his first official interview after 
he took that office, was quizzed by a left 
wing reporter. 

“T take it, Mr. Prime Minister,” said 
the correspondent, “that you will con- 
sult the powerful interests who control 
you before you choose your cabinet.” 

“Naturally,” said Menzies calmly. 
“But, young man, please keep my wife’s 
name out of this discussion.” 


—Boston Globe 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Ne CHOIR Mc. CARTHY & SIMON INC. 


Z| 7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,WY. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 104 years of service 194] 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON. MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Summer 
Union Services at 11 a. m. Sept. 7—Rev. Syd- 
ney B. Snow, D. D.; Sept. 14—Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn. Regular Services resumed Sept. 
21. Mr. Greeley will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday services 
at 11 a. m. September 7—Sermon by Rev. Ed- 
win M. Slocombe, First Unitarian Church of 
Lynchburg, Va.; September 14, 21 and 28—Ser- 
mon by Dr, Perkins. A cordial welcome to all. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL_ SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Union 


Services during July and August. Sundays at 
11 a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence 
C. Staples, executive secretary. 


Classified Advertising 


CHOIR GOWNS $3.75 each 
Black Poplin, Pleated. Academic Style. 
Grey Poplin Used Gowns $2.50 each 
Write for Leaflet 
Lindner—425 C. R. Seventh 


New York 


308 


Ave., 


PROGRAM FEATURES 


Monday, October 27: 
Registration 
Reception 
Tuesday, October 28: 
Business Session 
Round Table Conferences 
Sightseeing 
Laymen’s League Dinner 
Pearson Lecture— 
Prof. J. Seelye Bixler 
Wednesday, October 29: 
Business Session 
Sightseeing 
Fellowship Dinner— 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
Thursday, October 30: 
Final Business Session 
Address by Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter. 
Reports 
Election 


October 27-30 


Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 


Conference Headquarters: 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN the Tennessee, Ohio, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Write to E. M. Baker, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, 
for information con- 


I9DAI cerning Conference 


Tours to Pittsburgh via 
Washington, Great 
Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, Norris 
Dam, Muscle Shoals, 
and by River Packet on 


and Mississippi Rivers, 
with stops at St. Louis, 


* Louisville, and Cincin- 


PLAN NOW 
TO ATTEND 


nati. 

These tours are under 
the auspices of PEA- 
BODY & LANE, INC., 
of Boston, Mass. 


* ¥ * 


“The author’s style is clear 
and simple, she respects her 
ehild audience and never 
condescends . . 


ANIMAL BABIES 


By ALICE DAY PRATT 


KURT WIESE 


. not only biologically sound 
but the author has thoughtfully 
found the natural approach to 
the subject for children:’—ANNE 
Earon, N. Y. Times Book Review $1.50 


JOSEPH: The Story of Twelve Brothers 


FLORENCE W. KLABER’S version of the Joseph 
story is delightful, and is artistically and simply told. 
Those Patriarchal stories represent the finished polished 
product of many generations of master storytellers, 
but Mrs. Klaber has gone them one better in adapt- 
ing one of these ageless narratives for the present 
generation of children.’—Dr. Joun W. Fuicut, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature, Haverford College. 

Illustrated in color as well as black and white $1.00 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


This book by BERTHA STEVENS provides funda- 
mental material with which to develop any child’s 
thoughtful awareness of the wonder, beauty, and har- 
mony of tle natural order. Over 70 illustrations $1.85 


% THE BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


62 illustrations by 


¥ — ¥ 


First United 
Unitarian Appeal 


* 


Participating Organizations 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 
UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL UNION 


* 


Together these organizations build for the 
strengthening and extension of the Unitarian 
movement in America and the world. 


PLAN NOW 


TO MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
THROUGH YOUR CHURCH IN 


NOVEMBER 1941 


